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Quicquid delirant Reges, plefiuniur Achivi. 


Hor. 


HEN I firft conceived the idea of | 

publifhing the following Letters 
by fubfcription, I only thought it probable, 
I might raife, among a few friends, money 
{ufficient to pay for engraving a perf{pec- 
tive view of Montferrat, and thereby make 
- known fo my countrymen, one of the 
moft fingular, and beautiful productions of 
Nature ;—a {pot too, not lefs to be: no- 
_ticed for its form than for its inhabitants; 


being 


(xv) 

being the dwelling-place of religious, and 
virtuous men ;—and virtuous men, what- 
ever NATION, RELIGION, or climate they 
are of, are refpectable men ;—and there- 
fore I have placed, under the nobleft of 
all monuments, (a monument raifed by 
the finger of Gop) the name of a Noble- 
man* of our own country; for whofe pri- 
vate virtues, and public character, all good 
men, bear the higheft reverence, and re- 
‘fpe& ;—but when I look upon the Iong 
lift of refpectable naattes, which ow follow 
that noble perfon’s, I fhould be overcome 
with fhame and confufion, were I not cer- 
| tain 

-* Lord Camden, to whom the view of Montferrat is thus 
inferibed : 


To the Right Hon. Cuarurts Lord Campen, 
Tate Lorp CuanceLbor of Great-Brirarn, 
Great in that Hicu Orrice, 

But GREATER sTiLv in the Refignation of it, 


/ 


This plate is—&c. &c. 


( xv) 
tain that the greater part of them came 
there, from motives of an HIGHER NA- 
TURE, than expectation of either enter- 


tainment, or information. 


If, from having walked {lowly over one 
mighty kingdom, and from having pene- 
trated a little into another, I have thereby 
gained fufficient information, to give a few 
ufeful hints tofuch f{trangers who may fol- 
low me, it is as much as I aimed at, and 
as much, I hope, as my candid Subfcribers 
can expect, when they confider, that be-— 
ing driven out of my own country, with 
eight children in my train, my journey was 
rather undertaken to try ow, and where, 
I could contrive to live, than to find amufe- 
ment for myfelf ; much lefs, to furnifh en- 


tertainment to others. 1 mut confefs, 


however, that I did find an infinite fource 


of 


(3a 
of amufenients ; fuch as were Nviaeble tO - 
my age, and turn of mind; and I. only 
lament, that I am fo poorly qualified, to 
convey an idea of them to others.  Be- 
fide which, I gathered up on my long 
journey, that which neither Kincs. can 
give, nor Riches purchafe—Hratru and 
ConTentMenT!—The firft, by exercife 
and temperance; the latter, by being con- 
vinced, that he is a happier man who can 
bear up again{t misfortunes and injuries, 
however. grievous, which he could not pre- 
vent, than thofe men who violate the laws 
they are placed to defend, by adts of the 
higheft injuftice, whether arifing from per- 
fonal pique, or political prejudices >—for 
in what, and where do all thefe worldly 
trifles end?—in forrow, ficknefs, and in 
Death.—<-+ O eloquent, juft, and mighty 

«< Death !— 


+ Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the beft and greateft men. this 


kingdom ever produced, 


yet he died upon a fcaffold ! 
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Death !—whom none could advife, thou 


haft perfuaded ; what none have dared, 


~ 
wn 


<¢ thou’ haft done; and whom all the 
«< world hath flattered, thou only haft caft 
<¢ out of the world and defpifed; thou 
<¢ haft give together all the far-fetched 
‘¢ greatnefs, all the pride, cruelty, guilt, 
<¢ and satis of man; and covered it 
‘* over with thefe two narrow words— 
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Carats, June zoth, 1775. 


DEAR SiR, 


A® you are kind enough to fay, that 
thofe letters which I wrote from this 
kingdom, nine or ten years ago, were of 
fome ufe to you, in the little tour you 
made through France foon after, and as 
they have been confidered in fome degree 
to be fo to many other perfons, (fince 
their publication) who were unacquainted: 
with the. manners and cuftoms of the 
_ French nation, I fhall endeavour to bring to- 
gether, in this fecond correfpondence with} 
you, not only fome of the former hints I 
: B gave 


( 2.) 

gave you, but fuch other remarks as a 
longer acquaintance with the country, and 
a more extenfive tour, may furnifh me. 
with; but before I proceed any further, 
let me remind you, of one great fault I 
was then guilty of; for though your par- 
_tiality to me might induce you to overlook 
it, the public did not, I mean that of wri- 
ting when my temper was difturbed, ei- 
ther by crofs incidents I met with upon 
the road, or difagreeable news which of- 
ten followed me from my own country 
into this. I need not tell a man of your 
difcernment, in what a different light all 
objects, whether animate, or inanimate, 
appear to thofe, whofe temper is difturbed, 
either by ill health, ill treatment, or, what 
is perhaps more prevalent than either, the 
chagrin he may feel at not being rated in 
the eftimation of others, according to that 
value he puts upon himfelf. Could Dr. 
Smollett rife from the dead, and fit down 
in perfect health, and good temper, and 
read’ his travels through France and Italy, 
ia A he 


Bs, 


he would probably find moft of his anger 
turned upon himfelf. But, poor man! he 
was ill; and meeting with, what every ftran- 
ger mutt expect to meet, at moft French 
‘inns, want of cleanlinefs, impofition, andin- 
civility; he was fo much difturbed by thofe 
incidents, that to fay no more of the wri- 
tings of an ingenious and deceafed author, 
his travels into France, and Italy, are the 
leaft entertaining, in my humble opinion, 
of all his works. Indeed I have obferved 
that moft travellers fall into one extreme, 
or the other, and either are all panegyric, 
or all cenfure; in which cafe, all they fay 
cannot be juft; for, as all nations are go- 
verned by men, and the bulk of men of 
all nations live by artifice of one kind or 
other, the few men who pafs among them, 
without any finifter views, cannot avoid 
feeling, and but few from complaining, of 
the ill treatment they meet with; not con- 
fidering ene of Swift’s fhrewd remarks; 
I never, faid he, knew a man who could not 

B 2 | bear 


(a) 
| i the misjor rtunes of Pere ny: ber tay ae 
a Cbrifizan. 


Remember therefore, when I tell you 
how ill I have been treated either by Lords,, 
or Aubergifis, or how dirtily ferved by ei- 
ther, it is to prepare myfelf and you too,. 
to be content with neighbours’ fare.. 

When aman. writes remarks upon the 
manners and cuftoms of other nations, he 
fhould endeavour to wean: himfelf from alk 
partiality for his own; and I need not tell 
you that Iam in full poffefion of that fingle 
qualification,. which I hope will make you: 
fome amends for my defects. in all. the 
others.; for it is. certainly unjuft,. uncan- 

did, and illiberal, to pronounce a cuftom 
or fathion abfurd, becaufe it does not coin- 
cide with our ideas of propriety. A Turk 
who travelled into England would, upon. 
his return to Conftantinople, tell his coun- 
trymen, that at Canterbury, [being out of 
opium, | his hoft did not know even what he 

demanded ;. 


i 


demanded ; and that it was with fome dif- 
ficulty he found out, that there were fhops 
in the town where ofzum was fold, and 
even then, it was with greater, he could 
prevail upon the vender of it to let him 
have above half an ounce: if he were 
queftioned, why all thefe precautions ? 
he would tell them, laughingly, that En- 
glifhmen believe opium to be a deadly 
poifon, and thofe people fufpected that he 
either meant to kill himfelf, or to poifon 
another man with it. 


! 


A French gentleman, who travelled fome 
years fince into Spain, had letters of re- 
commendation to a Spanifh Bifhop, who 
received him with every mark of polite- 
nefs, and treated him with much hofpita- 
lity: foon after he retired to his bed-cham- 
ber, a prieft entered it,* holding a vefiel 
in his hand, which was covered with a 
clean maps he faid fomething; but the 

Frenchman 


* The Bithops in Spain are- attended ake waited «. pcxb 
inferior clergy. 


(26) 


Frenchman underftanding but. little Spa- 
nifh, intimated by figns his thanks, and 
defired him to put it down, believing, 
that his friend, the Bifhop, had fent him. 
a plate of {weetmeats, fruit, iced cream, 
or fome kind of refrefhment to eat before 
he went to bed, or to refrefh his exhaufted 
{pirits in the night: but his aftonifhment 
was great indeed, when he found the prieft 
put the prefent under the fide of the bed . 
and more fo, when he perceived that 1t 
was only a pot de chambre ;—for, fays the 
Frenchman, ‘“ in Spain, they do not ufe — 
the chaife percée!” The Frenchman is fur- 
prifed at the Spaniard, for not ufing fo 
convenient a vehicle; the Englifhman is 
equally furprifed, that the Frenchman 
does ;—the Frenchman is always attentive 
to his own perfon, and fcarce ever appears 
but. clean and well drefied; while his 
houfe and private apartments are perhaps 
covered with litter and dirt, and in the ut- 
moft confufion ;—the Englifhman, on the 
other hand, often neglects his external 

: witb drefs ; 


C0 Ey 

drefs; but his houfe is always exquifitely 
clean, and every thing in it kept in the 
niceft order; and who fhall fay, which of 
the two judge the beft for their own eafe 
and happinefs? Iam fure the Frenchman 
will not give up his powdered hair, and 
laced coat, for a clean houfe; nor do I be- 
lieve thofe fineries would fit quietly upon 
the back of an Englifhman, in a dirty one. 
In thort, my dear fir, we muft take the 
world, and the things in it, as they are; 
it is a dirty world, but, like France, has a 
vaft number of good things in it, and fuch 
as I meet with, in this my third tour, 
which fhall be a long one, if I am not 
fropped by the way, you {hall have fuch an 
account of as I am able to convey to you: 
I will not attempt to top the traveller upon 
you, nor raife monuments of wonder, 
where none are to be feen; there is real 
matter enough to be found upon this great 
continent,. to amufe a man who travels 
flowly over it, to fee what is to be feen, 
and who witfhes not to be feen himfelf. My 

{tyle 


UCR 


ftyle of travelling is fuch, that I can never 
be difturbed in mind for want of refped, 
but rather be furprifed when I meet with 
even common civility. And, after all, 
what does it fignify, whether Monfieur 
ou Tel travels in a laced coat et tres dien 
mis, attended by half a dozen fervants, or, 
as Pope fays, ji 


* * * . €¢ will run 


‘© The Lord knows whither, in a chaife and one.” 


I ail, your's, &e. 


_ 
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CREE RT, 
June 25th, 1776. 


EFORE I leave Calais, let me remind 
you, that an Englifh guinea is worth 


more than a Lous d’or; and obferve, that- 


the firft queftion my friend Monf: Defféin, at 
the Hotel D’ Angheterre will put to you, 
(after he has made his bow, and given you 
a fide look, as a cock does at a barley- 
corn) is, whether you have any guineas to 
change? becaufe he gets by each guinea, 
full weight, ten So/s. By this hint, you 
will conclude, he will not, upon your re- 
turn, afk you for your French Gold; but 
in- this too you will be miftaken, for he 
finds an advantage in that alfo; he will 


not indeed give you guineas, but, in lieu 


thereof, he has always a large quantity of 
Birmingham Séilings, to truck. with you 
for your Louis d’ors. YT am afraid, when 
Lord North took into -confideration the 

| ftate 
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{tate of the gold coin, he did not know, 
that the better flate it 1s put into in Eng- 
land, is the fureft means of tranfporting it 
into France, and other countries; and that | 
{carce a jingle guinea which travellers carry 
with them to France, (and many hundred 
go every week) ever returns to England: 
Befide this, the quantity of gold carried 
over to the ports of Dunkirk, Boulogne, 
and Calais, by the Smugglers, who always 
pay ready money, 1s incredible; but as 
money, and matters of that kind, are what 
I have but L¢tle concern in, 1 will not en- — 
large upon a fubject no way interefting to 
me, and fhall only obferve, that my Jand- 
lord, Mon/f. Deffem, who was behind-hand 
with the world ten years ago, is now be- 
come one of the richeft men in Ca/ais, has 
built a little Theatre in his garden, and 
has united the profitable bufinefs of a Ban- 
ker, to that of a Publican; and by ftudy- 
ing the Gout of the Englifh nation, and 
changing their gold into French currency, 
has made, they fay, a Demi Plumb. 

3 Not~ 


Notwithftanding the contiguity of Calais 
to England, and the great quantity of poul- 
try, vegetables, game, &c. whichare bought 
up every market-day, and conveyed to your 
coaft, I am inclined to believe, there are 
not many parts of France where a man, 
who has but little money, can make it go 


further than in this town; nor is there ~ 


any town in England, where the fifhery is 
conducted with fo much induftry. 


Yefterday I vifited my unfortunate daugh- 
ter, at the convent at Ardres ;—but why 
do I fay unfortunate? She is unfortunate 
only, in the eyes of the world, not in her 
own; nor indeed in mine, becaufe fhe af- 
‘fured me fhe is happy, I left her here, you 
know, ten years ago, by way of education, 
and learning the language; but the {mall- 
pox, which feized her foon. after, made 
fuch havock on a face, rather favoured by 
nature, that fhe defired to hide it from the 
world, and fpend her life in that retire- 
. ment, 
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ment, which I had chofen only to qualify 
her for the world. I left her a child; I 
found her’a fenfible woman; full of affec- 
tion and duty; and her mangled and feamed 
face, fo foftened by an eafy mind, and a 
good confcience, that fhe appeared in my 
partial eyes, rather an agreeable than a 
plain woman; but fhe did not omit to 
fignify to me, that what others confidered 
her misfortune, fhe confidered (as it was 
not her fault) a happy circumftance; ‘* if 
<« my face is plain (faid fhe) my heart is 
«¢ light, and I am fure it will make as 
«* good a figure in the earth, as the-fairetft, 
«* and moft beautiful.” My only concern 
is, that I find the Prieure of this convent, 
either for want of more knowledge, or 
more money, or both, had received, as 
parlour boarders, fome Englifh ladies -of 
very fufpicious characters. . As the conver- — 
fation of fuch women might interrupt, and 
difturb that peace and tranquility of mind, 
in which I found my daughter, I told the 
Prieure my fentiments on that fubject, not 

Tee Ri bait only 
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only with freedom, but with fome degree 
of feverity; and endeavoured to convince 
her, how very unwarrantable, if not irre- 
ligioufly fhe a¢ted. An abandoned, or vi- 
cious woman, may paint the pleafures of 
this world in fuch gaudy colours, to a poor 
innocent Nun, fo as to induce her to for- 
get, or become lefs attentive to the pro- 
feffions fhe has made to the next. 


It was near this town, you know, that 
the famous interview pafled between Henry 
the Eighth, and Francis the Firft, in the 
year 1520; and though it laited twenty- 
eight days, and was an event which pro- 
duced at that time fo many amufements 
to all prefent, and fo much converfatiom 
throughout Europe, the inhabitants of this 
town, or Calais, feem to know little of it, 
but that one of the baftions at _Ardres is 
called the Baftion of the Two Kings.— 
There ftill remains, however, in the front 
of one of the houfes in Ca/ais, upon an or- 
~ namented ftone, cut in old letter, 


@ov fave the Bing: 
2 And 
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And I fuppofe that ftone was put, where 
it now remains, by fome ioyal fubjed&t, be- 
fore the King arrived, as it ts in a {treet 
which leads from the gate (now {topped 
up) which Henry paffed through. 


LETTER 
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YN a very few days I fhall leave this 
town, and having procured letters of re- 
commendation from fome men of fafhion, 
now in England, to their friends in Spaz, 
I am determined to traverfe this, and make 
a little tour into that kingdom; fo you 
may expect fomething more from me, than 
merely fuch remarks as may be ufeful to 
you on any future tour you make in 
France; I mean to condu@ you at leaft 
over the Pyrenean hills to Barcelona ; for, 
though I have been two or three times be- 
fore in Spain, it was early in life, and 
when my mind was more employed in ob- 
ferving the cuffoms and manors of the birds, 
and beafts of the field, than of their lords 
and maiters, and made too, on the other 
fide of that kingdom. Having feen as 
much of Paris as I defired, fome years ago, 
{ intend to pafs through the provinces of 
Artois, 
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Artois, Champaigne, Bourgogne, and fo on ~ 
to Lyons; by which rout you will per- 
ceive, I fhall leave the capital of this king- 
dom many leagues on my right hand, and 
fee fome confiderable towns, and tafte now 
and then of the mott delicious wines, on 
the {pots which produce them; befide this, 
I have a great defire to fee the remains of a 
~ Roman fubterranean town, lately difcover- 
ed in Champargne, which perhaps may gra- 
tify my curiofity in fome degree, and there- 
by leffen that defire I have long had of vi- 
 fiting Herculaneum, an under-ground town, 
you know, I always faid I would vifit, if 
a certain perfon happened to be put wzder- 
ground before me; but the cause, and 
_ the event, in all human affairs, are not to 
be fathomed by men; for though the event 
happened, the cau/e fruftrated my defign ; 
and I muft crofs the Pyrenean, not the 
Alpian hills. But left I forget it, let me 
tell you, that as my travelling muft be 
upon the frugal plan, I have fold my four- 
wheel poft-chaife, to Monf? Deffemn, for 
| _ twenty- 
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twenty-two guineas, and bought a French 
cabriolet, for ten, and likewife a very hand- 
fome Englifh coach-horfe, (a little touched 
in the wind indeed) for feven. ‘This equi- 
page I have fitted up with every con- 
venience I can contrive, to carry me, my 
wife, two daughters, and all my other bag~- 
gage ; you will conclude therefore, Aight 
as the latter may be, we are dzen chargé; 
but as we move flowly, not above feven 
leagues a day, I fhall have the more leifure 
to look about me, and to confider. what 
fort of remarks may prove moft worthy of 
communicating from time to time to you. 
I fhall be glad to leave this town, though 
it is, in one refpect, fomething like your’s,* 
every day producing many /frange faces, and 
fome very agreeable acquaintance. The ar- 
rival of the packet-boats from Dover con- 
ftitutes the principal amufement of this 
town. The greater part of the Englifh 
tranfports who come over, do not proceed 
much further than to fee the tobacco plan- 

a tations 
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tations near St. Omer’s; nor is their return 
home lefs entertaining than their arrival, as 
many of them are people of fuch quick parts, 
that they acquire, in a week’s tour to Dun- 

kirk, Bologne, and St. Omer’s, the Janguage, 
 drefs, and manners of the country. You 
muft not, however, expect to hear again 
from me, till Iam further a-fe/d. But left 
I forget to mention it in a future letter, let 
me refrefh your memory, as to your conduct 
at Dover, at Sea, and at Calais. In the 
firft of thefe three difagreeable places, (and 
the firft is the worft) you will foon be ap- 
plied to by one of the a of the 
packets, or bye-boats, and if you hire the 
boat to yourfelf, he will demand five gui- 
neas; if you treat with another, it is all 
one, becaufe they are all, except one, part- 
ners and equally interefted ; and therefore 
will abate nothing. Captain Watfon 1s the 
only one who /wims upon his own bottom ; 
and as he is a good feaman, and has a 
clean, convenient, nay an elegant vefiel, I 
~ would rather turn the fcale in his favour, 
becaufe 


Ce 3: ee 
‘becaufe I am, as you will be, an enemy 
to all affociations which have a tenden- 
<y to impofition upon the public, and 
oppreffion to fuch who will not join in 
the general confederacy ; yet I. muft, in 
juftice to the Captains.of the confederate 
party, acknowledge, that their veflels are 
all good; wel found ; and that they are ci- 
vil, decent-behaved men. A‘s it is natural. 
for them to endeavour to make the moft of 
each ¢rip, they will, if they can, foift a 
few paffengers upon you, even after you 
have taken the vefiel to your own ufe only. 
If you ar one, this intrufion is not agree- 
able, but if you have ladies with you, ne- 
ver fubmit to it; if they introduce men, 
who appear like gentlemen upon your vef- 
fel, you cannot avoid treating them a: 
fuch ; if women, you cannot avoid treat- 
_ ing them with more attention than may be 
convenient, becaufe they are-women; but 
were it only in confideration of the fea- 
ficknefs and its confequences, can any thing be 
more difagreeable than to admit people to 
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pot and porriger with you, in a {mall clofe 
cabin, with whom you would neither eat, 
drink, or converfe, in any other place? but 
thefe are not the only reafons; every gen- 
tleman going to France fhould avoid ma-: 
king: new acquaintance, at Dover, at Sea, 
or at Calais: many adventurers are always 
pafling, and many honeft men are often led 
into grievous and dangerous fituations by 
fuch inconfiderate connections ; nay, the 
beft, and wifeft men, are the moft liable 
to be off their guard, and therefore you 
will excufe my pointing it out to you. 


I could indeed relate fome alarming con- 
fequences, nay, fome fatal ones, which 
have befallen men of honour and character 
in this country, from fuch unguarded con- 
nections ; and fuch as they would not have 
been drawn into, on the other fide of the. 
<< invidious Streight.” When an Englifh- 
man leaves his own country, and is got no 
further from it than to this town, he looks — 
back upon it with an eye of partial affec- 

tion; 
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tion; no wonder then, if he feels more 
difpofed to be kind to a countryman and a 
ftranger he may meet in this.—I do not 
think it would be difficult to point out; 
what degree of intimacy would arife be- 
tween two men who knew but little of 
each other, according to the part of the 
world they were to meet in.—I remember 
the time, when I only knew your perfon, 
and coveted your acquaintance scat that 
time we lived in the fame town, knew each 
other’s general character, but pafled with- 
out {fpeaking, or even the compliment of 
the hat; yet had we met in London, we 
fhould certainly have taken fome civil no- 
tice of each other: had the interview been 
at York, it is five to one but it would have 
produced a converfation: at Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, we fhould have dined, or gone to 
the play together: but if we had met at 
Barbadoes, I fhould have been invited to 
fpend a month at your Penn, and experi- 
enced many of thofe marks of hofpitality, 
friendfhip, and generofity, I have found | 
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from the Creoles in general. When you get 
upon the French coaft, the packet brings: 
to, and is foon boarded by a French boat, 
to carry the paffengers on fhore; this paf- 
{age is much longer than it appears to be, 
is always difagreeable, and {ometimes dan- 
gerous ; and the landing, if the water be 
very low, intolerable: in-this cafe, never 
mind. the. advice of the Captain; his advice 
is, and muft be regulated by his own and 
his owner’s intereft, more than your. con- 
venience; therefore fay on board till there 
is water enough to fail up to the town, and 
be landed by a plank laid from the packet 
to the fhore, and do not fufter any body to 
perfuade you to go into a boat, or to be put 
on fhore, by any other method, the’ the. 
 packet-menand the French-men unite to per-. 
fuadeyou {o to do, becaufe they are mutually 
benefited by putting you to more expence,. 
and the latter are entertained with feeing 
your cloaths dirted, or the ladies frighted.. 
If moft of the packet-boats are in Calais 
harbour,. your Captain will ufe every argu- 
“4 | ' ment 
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ment in his power to perfuade you to go 
on fhore, in the French boat, becaufe he 
will, in that cafe, return direétly to Dover, 
and thereby fave eight-and-twenty fhil- 
lings port duty. When we came over, I 
prevailed upon a large company to ftay on 
board till there was water enough to fail 
into the harbour: it is not in the power 
of the Captain to deceive you as to that 
matter, becaufe there is a red flag hoifted 
gradually higher and higher, as the water 
flows into the harbour, at a little fort which 
ftands upon fits near the entrance of it. 
When you are got on fhore, go directly 
to Deffen’s;, and be in no trouble about 
your baggage, horfes, or coach; the for- 
mer will be all carried, by men appointed 
for that purpofe, fafely to the Cuftom- 
houfe, and the latter wheeled up to your 
Hotel, where you will fit down more qui- 
etly, and be entertained more decently, 
than at Dover. _ | be 
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To Ee PER Roe pPy: 
RHEIMS 4 in Champaigne:. 


ITTLE or nothing occurred to me 
worth remarking to you on my jour- 
ney here, but that the province of Artois 
is a fine corn country, and that the French 
farmers feem to underftand that bufinefs 
- perfectly well. I was furprifed to find, 
near S¢. Omer’s, large plantations of tobac-.. 
0, which had all the vigour and healthy 
appearance of that which I have feen grow 
in peor America. On my way here, (like 
the countryman in London, in gazing a- 
bout) I miffed my road; but a civil, and, 
in appearance, a fubftantial farmer, con- | 
ducted us half a league over the fields, and 
marked out the courfe to get into it again, 
without returning directly back, a circum- 
{tance I much hate, though perhaps it 
might have been the fhorter way. How- 
. wever s, 
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ever, before I gained the high road, I ftum- 
bled upon a private one, which led us into 
a little village pleafantly fituated, and in- 
habited by none other but the poorett 
peafants ; whofe tattered habits, wretched 
houfes, and fmiling countenances, con- 
vinced me, that chearfulnefs and content- 
ment fhake hands oftener under thatched 
than painted roofs. We found one of thefe 
villagers as ready to boil our tea-kettle, 
provide butter, milk, &c. as we were for 
our breakfafts ; and during the preparation 
of it, 1 believe every man, woman, and 
child of the hamlet, was come down to 
look at us; for befide that wonderful -curi- 
ofity common to this whole nation, the 
inhabitants of this village had never before 
feen an Englifhman; they had heard in- 
deed often of the country, they faid, and 
that it was uz pays tres riche. There was 
{uch a general delight in the faces of every 
age, and fo much civility, I was going to 

fay politenefs, fhewn to us, that I caught 
a temporary chearfulnefs in this village, 


which 
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which I had not felt for fome montlis be- 
fore, and which I intend to carry with 
me. I therefore took out my guittar, and 
played till I fet the whole aflembly in mo- 
tion; and fome, in fpite of their wooden 
fhoes, and others without any, danced in 
a manner not to be feen among our Englifh 
peafants. They had *« fhoes like a fauce- 
boat,” but no ** fteeple-clock’d hofe,” 
While we breakfafted, one of the villagers 
fed my horfe with fome frefh-mowed hay, 
and it was with fome difficulty I could 
prevail upon him to be paid for it, becaufe 
the trifle I offered was much more than 
his Court of Confcience informed him it | 
was worth. I could moralize here a lit- 
tle; but I will only afk you, in which 
{tate think you man is beft; the untaught 
‘man, in that of nature, or the man whofe 
mind is enlarged by education and a know- 
ledge of the world? The behaviour of the 
inhabitants of this little hamlet had a very 
forcible effe@ upon me; becaufe it brought 
me back to my earlier days, and reminded 

me 
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meé of the reception I met with in Ame+ 
rica by what we now Call the Savage Indi- 
ans ; yet I have been received in the fame 
courteous manner in a little hamlet, un- 
armed, and without any other protection 
but the law of nature, by thofe /avages;— 
indeed it was before the Savages of Europe 
had inftructed them in the art of war, or 
Mr. Whitfield had preached methodi/m a- 
mong them. Therefore, I only tell you 
what they were in 1735, not what they 
are at prefent. When I vifited them, 
they walked in the flowery paths of Na~ 
ture; now,. I fear, they tread the polluted 
roads of blood. Perhaps of all the unci- 
vilized nations under the fun, the native 
Indians of America were the moft humane: 
I have feen. an hundred inftances of their 
humanity and integrity ;—-when a white 
man. was under the lath of the executioner,. 
at Savannah in Georgia, for ufing an In- 
dian woman ill, I faw Torno Chaci, their 
King, run in between the offender and the 
corrector, faying, ** whip me, not him;— 


the: 
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the King was the complainant, indeed, but 
the man deferved a much feverer chaftife- 
ment. This was a Savage King. Chrif- 
tian Kings too often care not who is whipt, 
fo they efcape the {mart. 


LETTER 
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Laer Te RA 
RHEIMs. 


A 7E arrived at this city before the 
buftle which the coronation of 
Louis the 16th occafioned was quite over; 
I am forry I did not fee it, becaufe I now 
find it was worth feeing; but I ftaid at Ca- 
Jats on purpofe to avoid it; for having paid 
two guineas to fee the coronation of George 
the Third, I determined never more to be 
put to any extraordinary expence on the 
{core of crowned heads. However, my cu- 
riofity has been well gratified in hearing it 
talked over, and over again, and in read- 
ing Marmontell’s letter to a friend upon 
that fubje&; but I will not repeat what 
he, or others have faid upon the occafion, 
becaufe you have, no doubt, feen in the 
Englifh papers a tolerable good one; only 
that the Queen was fo overcome with the 
sxepeated fhouts and plaudits of her new 
2 fubjects, 
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fubjects, that fhe was obliged to retire. 
The fine Gothic cathedral, in which the 
ceremony was performed, is indeed a church 
worthy of fucha folemnity ; the portal is 
the fineft I ever beheld; the windows are 
painted in the very beft manner; nor is 
there any thing within the church but 
what fhould be there. I need not tell you 
that this is the province which produces 
the moft delicious wine in the world; but 
I will affure you, that I fhould have drank 
it with more pleafure, had you been here 
to have partook of it. In the cellars of 
one wine-merchant, I was conduéted thro’ 
long paflages more like ftreets than caves ; 
on each fide of which, bottled Champaigne 
was piled up fome feet higher than my 
head, and at leaft twelve deep. I bought’ 
two bottles to tafte, of that which the 
merchant affured me was each of the beft 
fort he had, and for which I paid him fix 
livres: if he fells all he had in bottles at 
that time, and at the fame price, I fhall 
“ not exceed the bounds of truth if I fay, 
: I faw 
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I faw ten thoufand pounds worth of bot- 
tled Champaigne in his cellars. Neither 
of the bottles, however, contained wine 
fo good as I often drank in England; but 
perhaps we are deceived, and find it more 
palatable by having fugar in it; for I fufpec | 
that moft of the Champaigne which is bot- 
tled for the ufe of Englith confumption, is 
fo prepared. That you may know how- 
ever, for the future, whether Champaigne 
or any other wine is fo adulterated, I will 
give you an infallible method to prove :— 
filla {mall long-necked bottle with the wine 
you would prove, and invert the neck of it 
into a tumbler of clear water; if the wine 
be genuine, it will ail remain in the bot- 
tle; if adulterated, with fugar, honey, or 
. any other {weet fubftance, the fweets will 
all pafs into the tumbler of water, and 
leave the genuine wine behind. The dif- 
ference between ftill Champagne, and that 
which is moufer, is owing to nothing 
more than the time of the year in which 
it is bottled. : 

I found 
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I found in this ae an Englith gentle- 
man, from whom we received many Civi- 
lities, and who made us acquainted with 
a French gentleman and lady, whofe par- 
tiality to the Englifh nation is fo great, 
that their neighbours call their houfe 
«« Tue Enciisu Horev.” .' The partia- 
lity of fuch a family is avery flattering, as 
well as a very pleafing circumftance, to 
thofe who are fo-happy to be known to 
them, becaufe they are not only the firft 
people. in the town, but the beft ; and in 
point of talents, inferior to none, perhaps, 
in the kingdom. I muft not, after faying 
fo much, omit to tell you, it is Mon/feur 
€ Madame de ‘fardin, of whom I {peak ; 
they live in the GRANDE PLACE, vis-d-vis 
the ftatue of the King; and if ever you 
come to Rheims, be affured you will find it 
a Goop PLACE. Madame de fardin is not 
only one of the higheft-bred women in 
France, but one of the firft in point of 
letters, and that is faying a great deal, for 

France 
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France abounds more with women of that 
turn than England. Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs. 
Carter, Mifs Aikin, and Mrs. Montague, 


are the only four ladies I can recollect in’ 


England who are celebrated for their lite- 
rary genius; in France, I could find you 
a {core or two. To give you fome idea of 
the regard and affection Monf. de Fardin 
has for his wife;—for French hufbands, 
now and then, love their wives as well as 
we Englifhmen do,—I fend yous a line I 
found in his: ftudy, wrote under his lady’s 
miniature picture : 


<« Chaque inftant 4 mes yeux la rend 
“« Plus eftimable.”’ 


This town ftands in a vaft plain, is of 
great extent, and enclofed within high 
walls, andadeepditch. The public walks 
are of great extent, nobly planted, and the 
fineft in the whole kingdom. It is, indeed, 
a large and opulent city, and abounds not 
only with the beft wine, but every thing 
that is good; and every thing is plenty, 
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and confequently cheap. The fruit mar- 
ket, in particular; 1s fuperior to every thing 
of the kind I ever beheld; but I will not 
_ tantalize you by faying any more mvt that 
fa Adieu! 


P.§. The Antiquarian will find amufe- 
ment in this town. There are fome Ro- 
man remains worthy of notice ; but fuch 
as require the information of the inhabi- 
tant to be feen. 
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» Aiea laugh, perhaps, when I tell 
ke you, I could hardly refrain from 
tears when I took leave of the Dejardin 
family at Rheims,—but fo it was. Good- 
breeding, and attention, have fo much the 
appearance of friendfhip, that it may, and. 
often does, decéive the moft difcerning 
men;—no wonder, then, if I was unhappy 
in leaving a town, where I am fure I met 
with the firft, and had fome reafon to 
believe I fhould have found the latter, 
had we ftaid to cultivate it. Bourgogne 
is, however, a much finer province than 
Champaigne; and this town is delight- 
- fully fituated ; that it is a cheap province, 
“you will not doubt, even to Englith tra- 
vellers, when I tell you, that I had a 
good fupper for four perfons, three decent 
beds, good hay, and plenty of corn, for 
my horfe, at an inn upon this road, and 
“ D 2 aR 
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was charged only four livres ten fols! not 
quite four fhillings. Nor was it owing to 
any miftake; for I lay the following night 
at juft fuch another inn, and was charged 
juft the fame price for nearly the fame 
entertainment. They were carriers’ inns, 
indeed, but I know not whether they were 
not, upon the whole, better, and cleaner 
too, than fome of the town auberges. I 
need not therefore tell you, I was ftrageled © 
a little out of 4 Rout oe ae when I found 
fuch a bon Marche. 


Dijon is pleafantly fituated, well built, 
and the country round about it is as beau- 
tiful as nature could well make it. The 
fhady walks round the whole town are very 
pleafing, and command a view of the ad- 
jacent country. The excellence of the 
wine of this province, you are better ac- 
quainted with than Lam; though I muft 
confefs, I have drank better burgundy in 
England than I have yet tafted here : but 
I am not furprized.at that; for at Madeira 

, hie I could 
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1 could not get wine that was even to- 
lerable. 


I found here, two genteel Englith gen- 
tlemen, Meff. Plowden and Smyth, from 
whom we received many marks of atten- 
Here, I imagined 


tion and politenefs. 
I fhould be able to bear feeing the execu- 
tion of a man, whofe crimes merited, I 
thought, the fevereft punifhment. He was 
broke upon'the wheel; fo it is called; but 
the wheel is what the body is fixed upon 
to be expofed on the high-road after the 
execution. This man’s body, however, 
was burnt. The miferable wretch (a young 
{trong man) was brought in the evening, 
by a faint torch light, to a chapel near the 
place of execution, where he might have 
continued in prayer till midnight; but after 
one hour fpent there, he walked to, and. 
mounted the fcaffold, accompanied by his 
confeflor, who with great earneftnefs conti- 
~-nually prefented_to him, and bad him kifs, 
the crucifix he carriedin his hand. When 
D2 | the 
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the prifoner came upon the {caffold, he 
very willingly laid himfelf upon his back, 
and extended his arms and legs over a 
erofs, that was laid flat and fixed faft upon — 
the {caffold for that purpofe, and to which 
he was fecurely tied by the executioner and 
his mother, who. affafted her fon in this 
horrid bufinefs. Part of the crofs was cut -. 
away, in eight places, fo as to leave a hol- 
low vacancy where the blows. were to be 
given, which are, between the thoulder 
and elbow, elbow and wrift, thigh and 
Knee, and knee and ancle: When the man 
was fecurely tied down, the end.of a rope | 
which was round his neck, witha running 
noofe, was brought through a hole in and 
under the f{caffold; this was to: give the 
Coup de Grace, after, breaking: a Coup 
which relieved him, and all the agitated 
fpectators, from an. infinite degree of mi- 
fery, except only, the executioner and his 
mother, for they both feemed to enjoy the - 
deadly office. When the blows were gir 
wen, which were made witha heavy piece 

of 
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of iron, in the form of a butcher’s cleaver 
without an edge, the bones of the arms 
and legs were broke in eight places ; at 
each blow, the fufferer called out, O God! 
without faying another word, or even ut- 
tering a groan. During all this time, the , 
Confeflor called upon him continually to 
kifs the crof{s, and to remember Chrift, his 
Redeemer.. Indeed, there was infinite ad- 
drefs, as well as picty, in the conduct of 
the Confeflor; for he. would not permit 
this miferable wretch to have one moment's 
reflection about his bodily fufterings, while 
a matter of fo much more importance was 
depending ; but even thofe eight blows 
feemed nothing to two dreadful after-claps, 
for the executioner then untied the body, 
turned his back upwards; and gave him 
two blows on the fmall of the back with 
the fame iron weapon ; and yet, even that 
did not put.an end. to the life and fuffer- 
ings of the malefactor! for the finithing 
{troke was, after all this, done by the hal- 

_ ter, and then the body was thrown into. a 
great 
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great fire, and confumed to afhes. There 
were two or three executions foon after, 
but of a more moderate kind. YetI hope - 
I need not tell you, that I fhall never at- 
tend another; and would feign have made 
- my efcape from this, but it was. impoffi- 
Nester 


{core criminals linked together, by one 


Here, too, I faw upwards of four- 


Jong chain, and fo they were to continue 
till they arrived in the galleys at Mar feilles. 
Now I am fure you will be, as I was, afto- 
nifhed to think, an old woman, the mo- - 
ther of the executioner, fhould willingly 
-affift in a bufinefs of fo horrid a nature ; 
and, I dare fay, you will be equally afto- 
nifhed that the magiftrates of the city per- 
mitted it. Decency, and regard to the fex, 
alone, one would think, fhould have put a 
ftop to a practice fo repugnant to both;_ 
and yet, perhaps, not one perfon in the 
town confidered it in that light. Indeed, 
‘no other perfon would have affifted, and the 
executioner muft have done all the bufi- 
nefs himfelf, if his mother had not been 
f one 
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one of that part of the fur _fex, which Ad: 


difon pleafantly mentions, *‘ as rakers of cin- 
‘ders;’ for the executioner could not have 


found a fingle perfon to have given him. 


sv 


any affiftance. There was a guard of the 


Marechaufiée, to prevent the prifoners’ 
efcape; but none that would have lifted 
up a little finger towards forwarding the 
execution; the office is hereditary and in- 
famous, and the officer is fhut out of all 
fociety. His perquifites, however, -were 
confiderable; near ten pounds, I think, for 
this fingle execution; and he had a great 
deal more bufinefs coming on. I would 
not have given myfelf the pain of relating, 
nor you the reading, the particulars of this 
horrid affair, but to obferve, that it is fuch 
examples as thefe, that render travelling in 
France, ‘in general, fecure. I fay, in ge- 
neral; for there are, neverthelefs, mur- 
ders committed very frequently upon the 


high roads in France; and were thofe — 


“murders to be made known by news-pa- 


pers, as ours are. in England, perhaps it 
: would 


Gy 
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would greatly intimidate travellers of their 


own, as well as other nations. But as 


the murdered, and murderers, are gene- 
rally foot-travellers, though the dead body 
as found, the murderer is efcaped ; and as 
nobody knows either party, nobody trou- 
ble themfelves about it. All over France, - 


you meet with an infinite number of peo-- 


ple travelling on foot, much better drefled 
than you find, in general, the ftage-coach 
gentry in England. Moft of thefe foot- 


travellers are young expenfive tradef{men, 


and artifts, who have paid their debts by a 


light pair of heels; when their money 


is exhaufted, the ftronger falls upon the 


weaker, knocks out his brains, and. fur- 
nifhes himfelf with a little money; and 
thefe murders are never {carce -heard. of. 
above a league from the place where they 
are committed; for which reafon, you ne- 
ver raeet a foot-traveller in France, with- 
out arms, of one kind or other, and. car- 
ried for one purpofe, or the other. Gen- 
tlemen, however, who travel only in the 

{ day-time, 
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day-time, and ‘who. are armed,~ have. but 
little danger to apprehend; yet-it is necef- 
fary to be upon their guard when they pafs 
through great weods, and to keep in the 
middle of the road, fo-as not to be too fud- 
portunity may induce two or three boxe/ 
travellers to embrace'a favourable oceafion 
of replenifhing their purfes; and as they 
always murder thofe whom they attack, 
if they can, thofe who are attacked fhould 
never fubmit, but defend themfelves to the 
utmott of their power. Though the woods 
are dangerous, there are, in my opinion, 
plains which are much more fo; a high 
from which there isa view of the road 
fome miles, both ways, is a place where a 
robber has nothing to fear but from thofe 
whom he attacks; and he is morally cer- 
tain of making his efcape one way or the 
other: but in a wood, ‘he may be as fud- 
denly furprifed, as he is in a fituation to 
furprife others; for this reafon, I have 

been 
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been more on my guard when I have feen 
people approach me on an extenfive plain, 
than when I have pafled through deep 
woods; nor would I ever let any of thofe 
people come too near my chaife; I always 
fhewed them the utmof? diflance, and made 
them return the compliment, by bidding 
them, if they offered to come out of their . 
line, to keep off: this faid in a peremp- 
tory manner, and with a ftern look, is ne- 
ver taken ill by honeft men, and has a for- 
cible effect upon rafcals, for they immedi- 
ately conclude you think yourfelf. fuperior 
to them, and then they will think fo too: | 
whatever comes unexpected, is apt to dif- 
may; whole armies have been feized with 
a panic from the moft trifling artifice of 
the oppofite general, and fuch as, by a mi- 
nute’s refle@ion, would have produced a 
contrary effect: the King’s troops gave way 
at Falkirk; the reafon was, they were: 
difmayed at feeing the rebels (I deg pardon ) 
come down pel] mel] to attack them with 
their broad fwords! it was a new way of 


fighting, 
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fighting, and, they weakly thought, an in- 
vincible one ; but had General Cope pre- 
vioufly rode through the ranks, and ap- 
prifed the troops with the manner of théir 
fighting, and aflured them how feeble the 
effect of {uch weapons would be upon men 
armed with mufket and bayonet, which is 
exactly the truth, not -a man would have 
retired ; yet, ¢rim-tram, they all run, and 
the General, it is faid, gave the earlieft 
notice of his own defeat! But I fhould 
have obferved, above, that the laws of 
France being diferent, in different pro- 
vinces, have the'contrary effect in the fou- 
thern parts, to what they were intended. 
The Seigneur on whofe land a murdered 
body is found, is obliged to pay the ex- 
pence of bringing the criminal to juftice. 
Some of thefe lordfhips are very fmall; and. 
the profecuting a murderer to punifhment, 
would coft the lord of the manor more 
than his whole year’s income; it becomes 
his intereft, therefore, to hide the dead 
body, rather than purfue the living villain; 

and, 
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and, as whoever has property, bé it ever 
fo fmiall, has peafants about him who will 
be glad to obtain his favour, he is fure 


“that when any of thefe peafants feea mut- —. 


dered body; they will give him the earliet 
—fiotice, and the fame night the body is for 
évet hid, and no enquiry is made after the 
offender. I faw hang on thé road fide, a 
family of nine, a man, his wife, and feven 
children, who, had lived many years by 
murder and robberies ; afid I am perfuaded 
that road murders afe very common ih ~ 
France; yet people ef any condition may, 
neverthelefs, travél through France with 
ereat fafety, and always obtain a guard of — 
the Marechauffée, through woods or fo- 
refts, or where they apprehend there is 
“any danger. | | | 
P. 8. The following method of buying 
and felling the wine of this pine iy | 


be ufeful to you. 


Atte 
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To have good Burgundy, that is, wine 
de la premiere tete, a8 they term-it, you mult 
buy it at from 400 to 700 livres. ~ There 
are wines ftill dearer, up to 1000 oF 1200 
livres; but it is allowed; that beyond 706 
livres, the quality is not in proportion to 
the price ; and that it is in great meafure 
a tnatter of fancy. wou 


The cattiage of a quetie of wine from 
Dijon to Dunkirk, or to any frontier town _ 
near England, cofts an hundred livres, 
fomething more than four fols a bottle; 
but if fent in the bottle, the carriage will 
> Be jutt double. The price of the bottles, 
haripers, package, &c. will again intreafé 
the expence to fix fols a bottle more; {6 
that witie which at firft coft 600 livres, ot 
25 fols a bottle; will, when delivered at 
Dunkirk, be worth 29 fols a bottle, if 
bought in cafk; if in bottles, 39 fols.— 
Now add to this the freight, duties, &c. 
to London; and as many pounds fterling | 


as: 
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as all thefe expences amount to upon a 
queue of wine, juft fo many French fols 
muft be charged to the price of every bot- 
_tle.. The reduction of French fols to 
Englith fterling money is very plain, and 
of courfe the price of the beft burgundy 
delivered in London, eafily calculated. 


If the wine be fent in cafks, it is ad- 
vifeable to choofe rather a ftronger wine, 
becaufe it will mellow, and form itfelf in 
the carriage. It fhould be double cafked, to 
prevent, as much as poflible, the frauds of 
the carriers. This operation will coft fix 
or eight livres per piece; but the great and 
principal obje& is, whom to truft to buy 
the beft, and to convey it fafely.. I doubt, 
it muft not pafs through the hands of 
Monf. C 
does in drapery, and bills of exchange. . . 


, if he deals in wine as he 
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PRTTER vit” 
Lyons. 


PON our arrival. at CAalons, I was 

‘much difappointed; as I intended to 
have embarked on the Soane, and have flip- 
; ped down here in the coche d'eau, and 
thereby have faved my horfe the fatigue of 
draceing us hither: but I could only {pare 
him that of drawing my heaviett baggage. 
The wehe deau-is too {mall to take horfes 
and cabriolets 6n board at Chalons; but at 
Lyons, they will take horfes, and coaches, 
or houfés, and churches, if they could be 
put on board, to defeend the Rhone, to 
Pont St. Efprit, or Avignon. So after we | 
have taken a fortnight’s reft here, I intend | 
rolling down with the rapid current, which 
_ the united force of thofe two mighty rivers 
tenders, as I am affured, a fhort, eafy, and 


delightful paffage. 
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_ Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
country we pafied through from Chalons 
here. . When we got within a few leagues 
of this great city, we found every moun- 
tain, hill, and dale, fo covered with cAdZ- 
teaux, country houfes, farms, &c. that they 
appeared like towns, villages, and hamlets. 
Nothing can be a f{tronger proof of the great 
wealth of the citizens of Lyons, than that 
they can afford to build fuch houfes, many 
of which are more like palaces, than the | 
country retreat of bourgeois. The profpect 
from the higheft part of the road, a league 
or twofrom Lyons, is fo extenfive, fo pic- 
turefque, and fo enchantingly beautiful, 
that, impatient as I was to enter into the 
town, I could not ‘refrain {topping at a 
_ little fhabby wine-houfe, and drinking cof- 
fee under their mulberry trees, to enjoy 
the warm day, the cooling breeze, and 
the noble profpe&ts. which every way fur- 
rounded us. 


The 
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The town af Eile too, vate ftands 
nearly i in the center of Europe, has every ad- 
vantage for trade, which men in trade can 
defire. The Soave runs through the cen- 
tre of it, and is covered with barges and 
boats, loaded with hay, wood, corn, and 
an infinite variety, of goods from all parts 
of the kingdom; while the R4one, on the 
other fide, is {till more ferviceable; for it 
not only fupplies the town with all the 
above necefiaries of life, but conveys its 
various manufactures down to the ports of 
the Mediterranean fea expeditioufly, and at 
little expence. The {mall boats, which 
ply upon the Soane as ours do upon the 
Thames, are flat bottomed, and very 
meanly built; they have, however, a tilt 
to thelter them from the heat, and to pre- 
ferve the complexion, or, hide the dZu/bes 
of your female Patronne :—yes, my dear 
Sir, female !—for, they are all conducted 
by females; many of whom are. young, 
handfome, and neatly. drefled. I have, 
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more than once, been difpofed to. blufh, | 
when I faw a pretty woman fitting jutt 
Oppofité me, labouring in an a€tion which 
I thought would have been more becoming 
myfelf’ I afked one of thefe female /euils, 
how fhe got het bread in the winter? Oh, 
Sir, faid the, giving me a very fignificant 
look, fuch 4 one as you can better con 
ceive, than I convey, dans ’biver Fai un 
autre talent. And 1 affure you I was ‘glad 
fhe did not exercife both her talents at the 
fame time of the year ; yet I could not re- 
-frain from giving her a double fee, for a 
fingle fare, as‘I thought there was fome- 
thing due to her winter as well as fummer 
abilities. apis. 


But I muft not let my little Barelhere’s 
talents prevent me, while I think of it, 
telling you, that I did vifit, and ftay fome 
days at the Roman town lately difcovered 
in Champaigne, which I mentioned to you 
in a former letter: it ftood upon a moun- 
tain, now called the Charelet, the foot of 

which 
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which is watered. by a good river, and. its 
fides with goad wine. Monfeur Grignon, 
whofe houfe ftands very near it, and who 
has there an iron manufacture, firit difco- 
vered the remains of this ancient town ; 
his men, in digging for iron ore, found 
wrought gold, befide other things, which 
convinced Mon/. Grignon (who is a man of 
genius) that it was neceflary to inform the 
King with what they had difcovered; in 
.confequence of which, his Majefty ordered 
the foundations to be laid open; and I had 
the fatisfaction of feeing in Monf: Grignon’s 
cabinet an infinite number of Roman uten- 
fils, fuch as weights, meafures, kitchen 
furniture, vates, buits, locks, fwords, in- 
{criptions, pottery ware, {tatues, &c. which 
afforded me, and would you, a great deal of 
pleafure, as well as information. Mon/: Grig- 
non, the elder, was gone to Paris; a circum- 
ftance which gave me great concern to-hear 
before I went to his houfe, but which was 
foon removed by the politenefs, and hof- 
pitable manner I was received by his fon: 

ak oe yet 
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yet, my only recommendation to either, 
was my being a ftranger; and being a 
ftranger is, in general, a good recommen- 
‘dation toa F renchman, fot, upon all fuch 
occafions, they are never fhy, or backward 
in communicating what they know, or of 
gratifying the curiofity of an inquifitive 
traveller; their houfes, cabinets, and gar- 
dens, are always open; and they feem ra- 
ther to think they receive, than’ grant’a fa- 
vour, to thofe who vifit them. How many 
fine gardens, valuable’ cabinets, and curi- 
ofities, have we in England, fo fhut up, 
that the difficulty of accefs renders them 
"as unentertaining to the public, as they are 
to the fordid and ifelfith poffeflors! I am 
thoroughly fatisfied that the town I am 
{peaking of was deftroyed by fire, and not, 
~as has been imagined, by any convulfion 
of the earth, as I found, among a hundred 
other ftrong proofs of it, an infinite num- 
ber of pieces, of melted glafs, lead, &c. 
But though I examined the cellars of eight 
hundred Roman citizens, the felfith rogues 

, had 
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had not left a fingle bottle of. Mine: I 
longed to tafte the o/d Falernian wine, of 


feventeen hundred years. | 


I write from time to time to you; but 
not without often thinking it is a great 
prefumption in me to fuppofe I can either 
entertain, or inftruct you; but I proceed, 
upon your commands, and the authority 
of Lord Bacon, who fays, he is furprifed 
to find men make diaries in fea voyages, 
where nothing is to be feen but fky and 
fea, and for the moft: part omit it in land 
travels, where fo much is to be obferved ; 
as if chance were better to be regiftered 
than ovfervation. When you are tired of — 
my regifter, remember, I can fake as well 
as give a hint. | 
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Pont St. Esprit. 


‘AE TER a voyage of one hea ad 
one half day, without fail or Oar, 

we arrived here from Lyons. The wea- 
ther was juft fuch as we could with, and 
fuch as did’ not drive us out of the feat of 
my caérielet into the cabbin, which was 
full of priefts, monks, friars, milleners, 
&c. a motley crew ! who were very noify, 
and what they thought,-I dare fay, very 
good company; the deck, indeed, afford- 
ed better and purer air ; three officers, 
~ and a prieft; but it was not till Jate the 
firft day before they took any civil notice 
of us; and if a Frenchman fhews any | 
backwardnefs of that fort, an Englifhman, 
I think, had better 4o/d up: this rule I 
always religioufly obferve. When the 
night came on, we were landed in as much 
diforder 
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diforder as the troops were embarked at 
St. Cas, and lodged in a miferable ay- 
berge. It was» therefore no mortification — 
to be called forth for embarkation before 
day-light.» The bad night’s lodging was, 
however, amply made up. to us, by the 
beautiful and picturefque objects and va- 
riety which every minute produced. For 
the banks of this mighty river are not only 
charged. on both fides with a. great num-~ 
ber of towns, villages, caftles, chdtcaux, 
and farm-houfes, but the ragged and. bro- 
ken mountains above, and fertile vales 
between and beneath, altogether. exhibit 
a mixture of delight and aftonifhment, 
which cannot be defcribed, unlefs I had 
Gainfborough’s elegant pencil, inftead of 
my own clumfy pen. Upon comparing 
notes, we found that the officers, (and no 
men underftand the et7quette of travelling 
better than they do,) had not fared much 
better than we had; one of them there- 
fore propofed, that we fhould all fup to- 
gether that night at Pont St. E/prit, where, 
J Scie hig 
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he affured us, there was one of the beft 
cooks in France, and he would undertake 
to regulate the {upper at a reafonable price. 
This was the firft time we had eat with 
other company, though it is the general 
practice in the fouthern parts of France. 
Upon entering the houfe, where this Maé- 
tre Cuifinier and prime minifter of the 
kitchen prefided, I began to conceive but 
an indifferent opinion of the Major’s judg- 
ment; the houfe, the kitchen, the cook, 
were, in appearance, all againft it; yet, in 
fpite of all, I never fat down to fo good a 
fupper; and fhould be forry to fit often at | 
table, where fuch a one was fet before me. 
I will not—nay, I cannot tell you what we 
had; but you will be furprifed to know 
what we paid ;—what think you of three 
livres each? when I affure you, fuch a 
‘fupper, if it were to be procured in Lon- 
‘don, could not be provided for a guinea a 
head! and we were only feven who fat © 
down to it. 


I muft 
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I muft not omit to tell you, that all the. 
fecond day’s voyage we heard much talk 
of the danger there would be in paffing 
the Bridge of Pont St. E/fprit; and that 
many horfes and’ men landed fome miles 
before we arrived there, choofing rather 
to walk or ride in the hot fun, than fwim 
through fo much danger. Yet the truth is, 
there was none; and, I believe, feldom is 
any. The Patron of the barge, indeed, 
made a great noife, and affected to fhew 
“how much {kill was neceffary to guide it 
through the main arch, for I think the 
bridge confifts of thirty; yet the current 
itfelf muft carry every thing through that 
approaches it, and he muft have fkill, in- 
‘deed, who could avoid it. There was not 
in the leaft degree any fall; but yet, it 
paffed through with fuch violence, that 
we run half a league in a minute ; and 
very foon after landed at the town of 
Pont St. Efprit, which has nothing in 
it very remarkable, but this lone bridge, 
| the 
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the good cook, and the fir{t olive trees we 
had feen.,: | 


This is Lower Languedoc, you know, 
and the province in which ten thoufand 
pounds was lately diftributed by the Jaga- | 
cious Chancellor of England, among an ~ 
hundred French peafants; and though I 
was weak enough to think it my property, 1 
am not wicked enough to envy them their 
good fortune, If the decifion made one 
man wretched, it made the hearts of many 
glad; and I fhould be pleafed to drink a 
bottle of wine with any of my fortunate 
coufins, and will, if I can find them out; 
for they are my coufins; and I would 
fhake an honeft coufin by the hand, tho’ 
he were in wooden fhoes, with more plea- 
fure than I would the honeft. Chancellor 
who put them /o unexpectedly upon a bet- 
ter footing. I think, by the “ws of Eng- 
land, no money is to be tranfported into 
other kingdoms ; by the justice of it, it 
may, and is;—if fo, law and juftice are 


ftill 
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{till at variance; which puts me in mind of 
what a great man once faid upon reading 
the confirmation of a decree in the Houfe 


of Lords, from an Irith appeal :—* It is. 


(faid he) fo very abfurd, inconfiftent, and 


intricate, that, in truth, I am afraid it is 


really made according to law.” 


i 
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@)* our way here we eat an humble 
meal; which was, neverthelefs, a 
moft grateful repas, for it was under the 
principal arch of the Pont du Gard. It 
will be needlefs to fay more to you of this 
noble monument of antiquity, than that 
the modern addition to it has not only 
made it more durable, but more ufeful: 
in its original ftate, it conveyed only horfe 
and man, over the River Gorden, (perhaps 
Gardon) and water, to the city of Ni/mes. 
By the modern addition, it now conveys 
every thing over it, but water, as well as 
an high idea of Roman magnificence; for 
befide the immenfe expence of erecting a 
bridge of a triple range of arches, over a | 

_ river, and thereby uniting the upper arches 
to the mountains on each fide, the fource 
| from 
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from whence the :water was conveyed, is 
fix leagues diftant from Ni/mes.. The bridge 
is twenty-four toi/fes high, and above an 
hundred and thirty-three in length, and 
was my fole property for near three hours; 
for during that time, I, faw neither man 
nor beaft come near it; every thing was 
fo full and quiet, except the murmuring 
ftream which runs gently under two or 
three of the arches, that I could almoft 
have perfuaded myfelf, from the filence, 
and rude fcenes which every way prefented 
themfelves, that all the world were as dead 
as the men who erected it. That fide of 
the bridge where none of the modern ad- 
ditions appear, is nobly fillagreed by the 
hand of time ; and the other fide is equally 
pleafing, by being a well-executed: fup- 
port to a building which, without its aid, 
_would in a few ages more. have fallen into 
ruins. | 


I was aftonifhed to find fo ar a build- 
ing ftanding in fo pleafant a {pot, and 
which 
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which offers fo’ many invitations to make 
it the abode of fome hermit, quite defti- 
fute of fuch an inhabitant ; but it did not 
afford even a beggar, to tell the ftrange fto- 
ries which the common people relate; 
though it could not fail of being a vety lu- 
crative poft, were it only from the bounty — 
of ftrangers, who viiit it out of curiofity; 
‘but a’ Frenchman, whether monk, or mum- 
per, has no idea of a life of folitude: yet 
J-am fure, were it in England, there are 
many of our fir/l-rate bergars, who would 
lay down a large fum for a moiety of fuch 
a walk, fa moiety of fweeping the ken- 
‘nel from the Mews-gate ‘to the Irith cof- 
‘fee-houfe oppofite to it, could fetch a 
“good price, and I was a witnefs once that 
it did, to an unfortunate beggar-woman, 
who was obliged by ficknefs to part with 
half of it; what might not a beggar ex- 
pect, who had the /weeping of the Pont du 
Gard; or a monk, who erected a confef- 
fional box near it for the benefit of 4zm- 


Jelf, and the fouls of poor travellers ? 
After 


10g) 


After examining every part of the bridge, 
above and below, I could not find the leatt 
traces of any ancient inf{cription, except 
three initial letters, C, P, A; but I found 
cut in demi rehef a very extraordinary kind 
_ of priapus, or rather group of them; the 
country people, for it is much effaced, 
imagine it to be dogs in purfuit of a hare; 
but if I may be permitted to 7magine too, 
perhaps, indeed, with no better judgment, 
might not thofe kind of reprefentations be 
emblematical of the populoufnefs of the 
country ? though more probably the wan-: 
_ton fancies of the mafter mafon, or his’ 
_ journeymen; for they are too diminutive 
pieces of work to bear any proportion to 
the whole, and are therefore blemifhes, not 
ornaments, even allowing that in thofe — 
ages fach kind of works were not confi- 
dered in the light they would be in thefe 
days of more delicacy and refinement. 
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'- HAVE now been here fome time, and 
have employed moft of it, in vifiting 
daily the Maz/on Carrée, the Amphitheitre, 
- the Temple of Diana, and other Roman 
remains, which this town abounds with 


above all others in France, and which is 


all the.town affords worthy of notice, (for 


“it. is but a very indifferent one.) The. 


greater part of the inhabitants are Protef- 


tants, who meet publicly between two: 


rocks, at alittle diftance from the city, 
every Sunday, fometimes not lefs than 


i 


eighteen thoufand, where their paftors,. | 


openly and audibly, perform divine fervice,. 
according to the rites of the reformed 
church: Such is the difference between 
the mild government of Lows the 16th, 
and. that which was practifed in the reign 

af 


Go” ) 

his great grandfather. But reafon and 
philofophy have made more rapid ftrides 
in France, within thefe few years, than 
the arts and fciences. It is, however, a 
great and mighty kingdom, bleft with every 
convenience and comfort in life, as well 
ds many luxuries, befide good wine; >and 
good wine, drank in moderation, (and ere 
nobody drinks it otherwife) is not only an 
excellent cordial to the nerves, but I am 
perfuaded it contributes to long life, and 
good health. Here, where wine and eaz 
de vie'is fo plenty, and fo cheap too, you 
feldom meet a drunken peafant, and never 
fee a gentleman (except he be a t firanger y, 
in that fhameful fituation., — 


Peihap: there is not, on any part of the 
Continent, a city or town which has'been 
{o frequently facked by foreign invaders, 


nor fo deeply ftained with human blood, - 


- by civil and religious wars, as this: every 
-ftreet and ancient building within its walls 
ftill- wees many ftrong marks of the ex- 

rea y cefles 


? 
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cefles committed by the hands of domeftic 
as well as foreign barbarians, except only 
the Temple now called, and fo called from 
its form, the Maifon Carrée, which has 
ftood near eighteen hundred years, without 
receiving any other injuries than the inju-. 
ries of time; and time has given it rather 
the face of age, than that of ruins, for it 
ftill ftands firm and upright ; and though 
not quite perfect in every part, yet it pre- 
ferves all its due proportions, and enough 
of its original and leffer beauties, to aftonith 
and delight every beholder, and that too in 
avery particular manner. It is faid, and I 
have felt the truth of it in part, that there 
does not exift, at this day, any building, 
“ancient or modern, which conveys fo fe- 
cret a pleafure, not only to the conno:feur, 
but to the clown alfo, whenever, or how 
often foever they approach it. The pro- 
portions and beauties of the whole build- 
ing are fo intimately united, that they may 
be compared to good breeding in men; it — 
is what every body perceives, and is cap- 

tivated 
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tivated with, but what few can define. 
That it has an irrefiftible beauty which 
delights men of fenfe, and which charms 
the eyes of the vulgar, I think muft be 
admitted; for no other poffible reafon can 
be affigned why this buildin g alone, ftand- 
ing in the very centre of a city, wherein 
every excefs which religious fury could in- 
{pire, or barbarious manners could fuggett, 
has ftood fo many ages the only uninfulted 
monument of antiquity, either within or 
without the walls; efpecially, as a very 
_ few men might, with very little labour, | 
foon tumble it into a heap of rubbifh. 


The Amphitheatre has a thoufand marks 
of violences committed upon it, by fire, 
fledges, battering rams, &c. which its 
great folidity and ftrength alone refifted. 


The Temple of Diana is fo nearly de- 
ftroyed, that, in an age or two more, no 
veftige of it will remain; but the Maz/on 
_Carrée is ftill fo perfect and beautiful, that 
| Lae when 


Re cee | 


when Cardinal Alberon: firtt faw it, he faid 
it wanted only une bocte d’or pour le defen- 
dré des injures de Tair; and it certainly has 
received no other, than fuch as rain, and 
wind, and heat, and cold, have made upon 
it; and thofe are rather marks of dignity, 
than deformity. What reafon elfe,. then, 
can be afligned for its prefervation to this. 
day; but that the favage and the faint 
have been equally awed by its digs sa 
beauty. 


Having faid thus much of the perfec- 
tions of this edifice, I muft however con- 
fefs, it is not, nor ever was, perfect, for 
it has fome original blemifhes, but fuch 
as efcape the obfervation of moft men, who 
have not time to examine the parts fepa- 
rately, and with acriticaleye. There are, 
for example, thirty modillions on the cor- 
' nice,’on one fide, and thirty-two on the 
other; there are fixty-two on the weft fide, 
and only fifty-four on the eaft; with fome 
other little faults which its aged beauty 

juftifies 
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juitifies my omitting ;_ for they are fuch 
perhaps as, if removed, would not add 
any thing to the general proportions of 
the whole. Nobody objected to the moles 
on Lady Coventry’s face; thofe {pecks were 
too trifling, where the tout enfemble was fo 


perfec. 


_ Cardinal Richheu, 1 am affured, had fe- 
_yeral confultations with builders of emi- 
nence, and architects of genius, to confi- 
der whether it was practicable to remove 
all the parts of this edifice, and re-erect it 
at Verfailles: and, I have no doubt, but 
Lewis the 14th might have raifed this 
monument to his fame there, for half the 
money he expended in murdering and dri- 
ving out of that province fixty thoufand of 
his faithful and ingenious {ubjects, merely 
on the fcore of Religion ; an act, which is 
now equally abhorred by Catholics, as well 
as Proteftants. But, Lord Chefterfield 
juftly obferves, that there is no brute fo 
fierce, no criminal fo guilty, as the crea- 
| ne ture 
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ture called a Sovereign, whether King, 
Sultan, or Sophy; who thinks himfelf, ei- 
ther by divine or human right, vefted with 
abfolute power of deftroying his fellow- 


creatures. 


Louis the XIth of France caufed the 
Duke of Nemours, a defcendant of King 
Clovis, to be executed at Paris, and placed 
his children under the fcaffold, that the 
blood of their father might run upon their 
heads; in which bloody condition they 
were returned to the Baftile, and there fhut 
up in iron cages: and a King of Sram, 
having loft his daughter, and fancying the 
was poifoned, put mott of his court, young 
and old, to death, by the moft exquifite 
torture; by this horrid act of cruelty, near 
two thoufand of the principal courtiers 
fuffered the moft dreadful deaths; the great 
Mandarins, their wives, and children, be- 
ing all fcorched with fire,. and mangled 
with knives, before they were admitted to 


Bis 
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his laft favour,—that of being thrown to 
the elephants. 


But to have done with fad fubjects. 

It was not till the year 1758 that it was 
certainly known at what time, or for what 
~-purpofe, the Mazfon Carrée was erected ; 
but fortunately, the {ame town which pro- 
duced the building fo many ages ago, 
produced in the latter end of the laft, a 
Gentleman, of whom it may be juftly faid, 
he left no ftone unturned to come at the 
truth. This is Monf: Seguzer, whofe long 
life has been employed in colleGting a ca- 
binet. of Roman antiquities, and natural 
curiofities, and’ whofe penetrating genius 
alone could have difcovered, by the means 
he did, an infeription, of which not-a fin- 
gle letter has been feen for many ages ; 
but this Aadile obfervateur, perceiving a 
great number of irregular holes upon the 
frontal and frize of this edifice, concluded 
that they were.the cramp-holes which had 
formerly held an infeription, and which, 
: | according 
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according to the practice of the Romans, — 
were often compofed of fingle letters of 
bronze. Monf: Seguier therefore erected 
feaffolding, and took:off on paper the dif- 
tances and fituation of the feveral holes, 
and after nicely examining the difpofition 
of them, and being affifted.by a few faint 
traces of fome of the letters, which had 
been imprefled on the ftones, brought 
forth, to the full fatisfaGtion of every body, 
the original infcription, which was laid 
before / Académie des Inferiptions & de Belles. 
Lettres de Paris, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and from whom he received their 
public thanks; having unanimoufly agreed | 
that there was not a doubt remained but 
that he had produced the true reading: 
and as the method and manner Mon/: Se- — 
guzer took to decypher this ancient inferip- 
-tion, cannot be eafily explained by words, 4g 
I herewith fend you a drawing which he 
permitted me to take from his original 
impreflion, and which will explain the 
matter clearly at one view, and {pare me) _ 
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at the fame time, copying the in{cription. 
_ But I muft obferve, that as the workman 
who fixed the letters was not quite au fait 
in his bufinefs, he very often made the 
holes too high, or too low, and by. that 
means rendered Mon/f: Seguzer’s tafk much 
more difficult; for you will perceive inany 
of the holes were, by that clumfinefs, quite 
ufelefs then, and very perplexing to the 
examiner. 


The Maz/on Carreée is not, however, quite 
{quare, being fomething more in length 
than breadth; it is eighty-two feet long, 
and thirty-feven and a half high, exclufive 
of the {quare focle on which it ftands, and 
which is, at this time, fix feet above the 
{urface; it is divided into two parts, one 
enclofed, the other open; the facade is 
adorned with fix fluted pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, and the cornice and front 
is decorated with all the beauties of archi- 
tecture. The frize is quite plain, and, 
without any of thofe bas-reliefs or orna- 

| ments — 
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ments which are on the fides, where the. 
foliage of the olive leaf is exquifitely fi-_ 
nifhed. On each fide over the door, which 
‘opens into the enclofed part, two large 
ftones, like the but-ends of joifts, projeé& 
about three feet, and thefe ftones are pier- 
ced through with two large mortices, fix 
inches long, and three wide; they are a 
ftriking blemifh, and muft therefore have 
been fixed, for fome very neceflary pur- 
pofe—for what, I will not rifque my opi- 
‘nion; it is enough to have mentioned 
‘them to you. As'to the infide, little need 
be faid; but that, being now confecrated 
to the fervice of Gop, and the ufe of the 
order of Auguftines, it is filled up with 
altars, ex votos, ftatues, &c. but fuch as, 
“we may reafonably conclude, have not, ex- 
elufive of a religious confideration, all 
“thofe beauties which were once placed 
within a Temple, the outward ftructure of 
which was fo highly finifhed. 


Truth 
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Truth and concern compel me to con- 
clude this account of the Maz/on Carrée, in 
lamenting, that the inhabitants of Nrfmes’ 
(who are in general a very refpectable body 
of people) fuffer this noble edifice to be de- 
filed by every fpecies ‘of filth that poverty 
and neglect can occafion. ‘The approach 
to itis through an old ragged kind of barn — 
door ; it is furrounded with mean houfes, 
and difgraced on every fide with filth, and 
the offerings of the neareft inhabitants. I 
know not any part of London but what 
would be a better fituation for it, than 
where it now ftands: I will not except 
even Rag-fair, nor Hockly in the Hole. 
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NCLOSED I fend you a pretty exact 
drawing of the ftate in which that. 

once-fuperb edifice, the Temple of Diana, 
now appears 3 by which you will fee, with, | 
concern, that there remains only. enough | : 
to give the fpectator an idea of its former. 
beauty; for though: the roof. has been bro- 
ken down, and every part of it fo wantonly — 
abufed, yet enough | remains, within and. 
without, to bear teftimony that it was built 
not only by the greateft architeé, but en- 
riched alfo by the hands#ofuother great 
artifts : indeed, the mafon’ 's work alone is, 
at this day, wonderful; for the ftones with 
which it is built, and which are very large, 
are fo truly worked, and artfully laid, with- 
out either cement or mortar, that many of 


the joints are {carce vifible ; nor is it pofli- 
ble 
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ble to put the point of:a. pen-knife-be- 
tween thofe which are moft open. This 
Temple too is, like the Mazfon Carreée, 
fhut up by an old barn-door: aman, how- - 
ever, attends to open it; where, upon en- 
tering, you will find a ftriking picture of 
the folly of all human grandeur; for the 
area is covered with broken ftatues, bufts, 
urns, vafes, cornices, frizes, inf{criptions, 
and various fragments of exquifite work- 
manfhip, lying in the utmoft diforder, one 
upon another, like the ftript dead in a 
field of battle. Here, the ghoft of Shake- 
{peare appeared before my eyes, holding in 
his hand.a label, on which was engraven 
 thofe words you have fo often read in his 
works, and now {ee upon his monument. 


I have often wondered, that fome man 
of tafte and fortune in England, where fo 
much attention is paid to gardening, ne- 
ver converted one {pot to an 1 Penjerofa, 
and another to. L Allegro. Ifa thing of 
that kind was.to be done, what would not, 

aman. 
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a man of fuch a turn give for an I/ Penfe- | 
rofo, as this Temple now is?—where {weet 
melancholy fits, with a look 


bid ‘That’s faftened to the ground, 
«<A tongue chain’d up, without a found.” 


‘The modern fountain of Nifines, of ta- 
ther the Roman fountain recovered, and 


re-built, falls juft. before this Temple; 


and the noble and extenfive walks, which 


furround this pure and plentiful ftream, 
are’ indeed very ‘magnificent: what thea 
muft it have been in the days of the Ro- 
mans, when. the Temple, the fountain, 
the ftatues, vafes, Sc. ftood perfect; and — 
in their proper order? Though this build 
ing has been called ? the Temple of Diana, 


by a tradition immemorial, yet it may be 


much ‘doubted, whether it was fo. The 
Temples ereéted, you know, to the daugh- 


ter of Jupiter, were all of the Ionic order, 


and this is a mixture of the Corinthian, 
and Compofit. Is it not, therefore, more 
probable, from the number of nitches in it 

to 
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to contain ftatues, that it was, in fact, a 
Pantheon? Directly oppofite to the en- 
trance door, are three great tabernacles ; 
on that of the middle ftood the principal 
altar; and on the fide walls were twelve 
niches, fix on the right hand are ftill per- 
fect. . The building is eleven toifes five feet 
long, and dix, tos/es wide, and was thrown 
into its prefent ruinous Rate during the 
civil wars of Henry the Third; and yet, 
in fpite of the modern ftatues; and gaudy 
orpaments, which the inhabitants have be- 
tain, the Temple of Diana is {till the great. 
eft ornamentit has.to boaft.of..’ fete 
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Semody? BeT Pos Ree XU 
MontTPeLLikR. 


BS was a traveller more difap- 
A” pointed than I.was upon entering 
into this renowned city; a city, the name 
of which ‘my. ears have “been familiar to, 
ever finéé I° firft heard of difeafe or medi- 
cine. I expected ‘to find it filled with pa- 
laces; ‘and to perceive the fuperiority of 
the foft air it is fo celebrated for, above 
all other places; inftead of which, .I>was 
accompanied for many miles before I en- 
tered it with thoufands of Mofchéttos, 
which, in fpite of all the hoftilities we com- 
mitted upon them, made our faces, hands, 
and legs, as bad in appearance as perfons 
juft recovering from a plentiful crop of 
the fmall-pox, and infinitely more mifera- 
ble. Bad as thefe flies are in the Weft- 
Indies, I fuffered more in a few days from © 


them 


es ee 
them at, and near Montpellier, than.I did 
for fome years in Jamaica. 


However fine and falubrious the air of 
this town might have been formerly, it is 
far otherwife now; and it may be natu- 
tally accounted for; the fea has retired 
from. the coaft, and has left three leagues 
of marfhy ground between it and the town, 
where the hot fun, and ftagnated. waters, 
breed not only flies, but diftempers alfo; 
befide this, there is, and ever was, fome- 
thing very peculiar in the air of the town 
itfelf: it is the only town in France where 
verdigris is made in any great quantity; 
and ‘this, I am inclined to think, is not 
_a very favourable circumftance ; where the 
air is fo difpofed to cankerife, and corrode 
copper, it cannot be fo pure, as where 
none can be produced ; but here, every 
cave and wine-cellar is filled with fheets 
of copper, from which fuch quantities of | 
_verdigris are daily collected, that it is one 
of the: principal branches of their trade. 

G 2 The 
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The ftreets are very narrow, and very dirty$ 
and though there are many good houfes, a 
fine theatre, and a great number of public 
edifices, befide churchés, it ‘makes ‘altoge- 
ther but an indifferent figure. 


Without the walls ‘of the town, ‘indeed, 
there flands a noble ‘equeftrian ‘ftatue of © 
Louis the XIVth, furrounded with fpae 
cious walks, and adornéd with a beautiful 
fountain. Thefe walks command a View 
of the Mediterranean Sea’in front, ‘and the 
Alps and Pyrenées on the right and ‘left. 
The ‘water ‘too is conduéted to a moft beat- 
tiful Temple d’Eau, over a triple range of 
arches, in the manner of the Pont du'Gard, 
from a very ‘confiderable ‘diftance. The 
modern archés over which it runs are, in- 
deed, a'great'and mighty piece of ‘work; 
for they are“fo very large, ‘extended fo far, 
and are fo numerous, that I could find no. 
perfon to inform ‘me of their exact num-— 
ber; however, I fpeak within the bounds 
of truth, I hope, when I fay there are 

many 
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~ many, hundred; and that it is a work which 
the Romans might have been proud of, 
and mutt therefore. conyey an high idea of 
the riches and mightinefs of a kingdom, 
wherein. one province alone could bear, and 
be willing too to bear, fo great an ex- 
pence, and raife fo ufeful, as well as beau- 

tiful a monument; for befide the immenfe _ 
expence of this triple range of arches, the 
fource from whence the water is conveyed 
is, I think, three leagues diftant from the 


town, by which means every quarter of 
it is plentifully fupplied with fountains 
which always run, and which in hot cli- 
mates are equally pleafing, refrefhing, and 
ufeful. 
The town abounds with apothecaries’ 
Shops, and I met a great many phyfical 
faces; fo.that if the air is not good, I con- 
cludethe phyfic is, and therefore laid out two 
Jals for a pennyworth of ointment of mar/b- 
mallows, which alleviated a little the extreme 
mifery we all were in, during our ftay at 
er Ge aa this 
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this ‘celebrated city. If, however, it {till 
has a reputation for the cure of a particular 
diforder, perhaps that may arife from the 
impurity of the ‘air,—and that the air 


which is fo prone to engender verdigris, 


may wage war with other fubtle poifons ; 
yet, as I found: fome of my countrymen 


there, who'had taken a longer trial of the | 


air, and more of the phyfic, than I had 
occafion for, who neither admired one, nor 
found benefit from the other, I will not 
recommend Montpellier as having any pe- 
culiar excellencies within its walls, but 
good wine, and fome good actors. It is a 
dear town, even to the natives, and a very 
impofing one to ftrangers; and therefore I 
fhall foon leave ae and peas fouthward. 


Perhaps you will expect me to fay fee 
thing of the Sweets which this town is fo 
‘famed for: there are indeed fome {weet 


‘fhops of that fort; and they are bien place. 
At thefe fhops they have ladies’ filk poc- 
-kets, fachels for their thifts, letter cafes, 
and 


— 
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and a multitude of things of that kind, 
quilted and /arded with fomething, which 
does indeed give them a moft pleafing and 
lafting perfume. At thefe fhops too, be- 
fide excellent lavender water, eflence of 
bergamot, &c. they fell eau de jafmin de 
pourri, de cedre, de girofle, fans pareille de 
mille fleurs de zephir, de oiellet, de fultan, and 
a hundred, other forts; but the efence of 
bergamot 1s above all, as a fingle drop is 
fufficient to perfume a handkerchief; and 
fo it ought to be, for it is very dear. - 
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sadgplgn tigers pronto dagen 
Corres 


¥ WAS wery impatient till 1 had drove 
A my herfe from the Britith to the Mes 
ditérranéaf’ coalt, and Jooked upon a fea 
front’ tat land which I had often; with 
longing’ eyed; viewed from the fea, itv the 
year 1748, When I was on board the Ruf 
fel, with Admiral Medley. I have now 
compleatly crofled this mighty kingdom 
and great continent, and it was for that 
reafon I vifited Cette. This pretty little 
fea-port, though it is out of my way to 
Barcelona, yet it proves to be in the way 
for my poor horfe; as I found here a Spa- 
nifh bark, upon which I put part of my 
baggage. I was obliged to have it, how- 
ever, opened and examined at the Cuftom- 
houfe; and as the officer found in it a bafs 
viol, two © guittars, a fiddle, and fome other 
3 mufical 
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mufical inftruments, he very naturally con- 
cluded I was a mufician, and very kindly 
intimated to me his apprehenfions, that I 
fhould meet with but very little excourage- 
ment in Spain: as 1 had not any better rea- 
fon to aflign for going there, but to fiddie, 
I did not undeceive this good-natured man 
till the néxt morning, when I owned, I 
was not fufficiently cunning in the art of 
mufic to get my bread by it; and that I 
had unfortunately been bred to a worfe 
profeffion, . that of arms; and if I got 
time enough to Barcelona to enter a volun- 
teerin the Walloon guards, and go.to A/- 
giers, perhaps I might get from his Ca- 
tholic Majefty, by my fervices, more than 
I could acquire from his Britannic—fome- 
‘thing to live upon in my old age: but I 
had io ‘better encouragement from this 
Prenchman as an adventurer -in arms, than 
fn mufic ; he affuted me, that Spain was 2 
wilain pays, and that France was the only 
Countty-in the world for a voyageur. But 
4s 1 found that France was the only coun- 

try 
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try he had veyaged in, and then never above 
_ twenty leagues from that {pot, I thanked 
him for his advice, and determined to pro- 
ceed; for though it 1s fifteen: miles from 
Montpelher; weare not got out.of the la- . 
titude of sthe Mo/chéttos. » 


On the” road here, we met an infi- 
nite number of carts and horfes, loaded 
with ripe grapes; the gatherers generally 
held fome large bunches (for they were 
the large red grape) in their hands, to pre- 
fent to travellers; and we had fome from 
people, who would not even ftay to receive 
a trifling acknowledgment for their gene- 
roiity and politenefs. 


Nothing could be more beautiful than 
the profpects which every way furrounded 
us, when we came within three or four 
miles of this town; both fides of the road 
were covered with thyme and lavender 
fhrubs, which perfumed the air; the fea 
breeze, and the hot fun, made both agree-— 

: able ; 
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able; and the day was fo clear and fine, 
that the fnow upon the 4/ps made them 
appear as’ if they were only ten leagues 
from us; and I could eafily have been per- 
fuaded that we were within a few hours 
drive of the Pyrendes; yet the neareft of 
them was at leaft a hundred miles diftant. 


The great Canal of Languedoc has a 
‘communication with this town, where co- 
vered boats, neatly fitted up for paffengers, 
are continually paffing up and down that 
wonderful and artificial navigation. It is 
a convenient port to fhip wine at; but’ the 
people have the reputation of playing tricks 
with it, before and after it is put on board; 
and this opinion is a great baulk to the 
trade it is fo happily fituated to carry on, 
and of great benefit to the free port¥of 
Nice. Me BS | 
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PERPIGNAN. 
Dear SIR; 


phy tourna I leave this kingdom, and 

enter into that of Spain, let me trou-_ 

‘ble you with a letter on a fubje& which, 
‘though no ways interefting to yourfelf, 
; may be very much fo zo a young Gentleman 
of your acquaintance at Oxford, for whofe 

hhappinefs I, as well as you, am a little 

“anxious. It is to apprife you, and to warn 
| him, when he travels, to avoid the gins 
and man- -traps fixed all over this country ; 
_ traps, which a thorough knowledge of Latin - 
-and Greek, combined even with father and 
| mother’ s wit, will not be fufficient to pre- 
ferve him from, unlefs he is firft fhewn 
the manner in which they are fet. Thefe 
traps are not made to catch the legs, but 
Ce | 
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to ruin the fortunes and break the hearts 
of thofe who unfortunately ftep into them. 
Their baits are artful, defiening, wicked 
meén, and profligate, abandoned, and pro- 
 ftitute women. Paris abounds with them, 
as well as Lyons, ‘and all the great towns 
between London and Rome; andare’prin- 
cipally fet to: catch the young Enelithman 
of fortune from the age of eighteen to five 
and twenty; and what is worfe, an honeft, 
fenfible, generous young «man, is alwaysin 
‘noft danger of ‘fetting his foot into them: 
You fufpect already, that thefe traps are 
‘made only of paper, and ivory, and «that 
cards and dice are ‘the >deftructive engines 
I mean. ‘Do‘you know, that there are a 
fet of men and women, in Paris and Ly- 
‘ons, who live elegantly ‘by lying in ‘wait 
and by catching every bird of paffage?—but 
particularly the Englith gold-pinch. I have 
‘feen and theard of fuch wicked artifices of 
‘thefe people, ‘and the fatal confequences 
‘to the' unfortunate young men ‘they have-en- 
“{nared, ‘thatd really'thinkd could never-en- 
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joy afingle hour of contentment, if I had a 
large fortune, while a fon of mine was ma- 
king what is called the tour of Europe. 
The minute one of thefe young men arrive, 
either at Paris or Lyons, {ome laguais de 
place, who is paid for it, gives the earlieft 
notice to one. of the confederacy, and he 
is inftantly way-laid by a French Marguis, 
or ‘an’ Englith Chevalier D’Induftrie, who, 
with a moft infinuating addrefs, makes him 
believe, he is no fooner arrived at Paris 
than he has found-a fincere friend. The 
Chevalier fhews him what is moft worthy 
of notice in Paris, attends him to Ver- 
failles and Marly, cautions him againft be- 
ing acquainted with the honeft part of the 
French nation, and introduces him to the 
“-knaves only of his own and. this country ; 
carries him to fee French Ladies of the 
firft diftinttion, (and {uch who certainly /ive 
in that ftyle) and makes the young man 
giddy with joy. But, alas! it is but a 
fhort-lived one!—he is invited to fup with 
the Counte/s; and is entertained not only 

| volup- 
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-voluptuoufly, but they play after fupper, 
and he wins too. What can be more de- 
lightful to a young man, ina {trange coun- 

try, than to be flattered by the French, 

courted by the Englith, entertained by she 

Counte/s, and cheered with fuccefs '—Nay, 
he flatters himfelf, from the particular cr- 
_ tention the Counte/s fhews him, above all 
other men admitted to her toilet, that fhe 
has even fome ¢endre for his perfon :—juit 
at this critical moment, a Toy-man arrives, 
to fhew Madame la Comteffe a new-fathioned 

trinket; the likes it, but has not money 

enough in her pocket to pay for it :—here 

is a fine opportunity to make Madame Ja 

Comteffe a prefent ;—and why fhould: not 

he ?—the price is not above four or five 

guineas more than his laft night’s win- 
nings ;—he offers it; and, with great dif- 

jculty and much perfuafion, fhe accepts it; 
but is quite a/hamed to think of the’ trou- 

ble he has given himfelf:-—but, fays the, 
-you Englifhmen are fo charming,—fo gene- 
‘ rous,—and 4o—{o—and looks fo fweet upon 
him, 
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him, that, while her tongue faulters, egad 
he ventures to, cover her confufion by a 
kifs 3—who, inftead of giving him the two 
broad fides of her cheek, the is fo of her 
guard, and fo overcome, as to prefent him, 
- unawares, with a pretty handfome dath of 
red pomatum from her lovely pouting lips, © 
—and infifts upon it that he fups with her, 
téte a téte, that very evening,—when all 
“his happinefs is compleated. In a few 
“nights after, he is invited to meet the 
 Countefi, and to fup with Monfieur le Mar- 
quis, or Monfieur le Chevalier Anglois ; he 
is feafted with high meat, and inflamed 
with delicious wines ;—they play after fap- 
per, and he is ftript of all his money, and 
gives—drafts upon his Banker for all chis 
credit. He vifits the Countefs the next 
day; fhe receives him with a civil cool- 
-nefs,—is very forry, fhe fays,—and wathed 
much Jaft night for a favourable opportu- 
nity to give him, a hint, not to play after 
he had loft the firft thoufand, as fhe per- 
ceived luck run hard againft him :—fhe 
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is extremely mortified : ;— but, asa friend, 
advifes him to go to Lyons, or: fome pro- 
vincial town, where he may ftudy the lan- 
guage with more fuccefs, than in the hurry 
and noife of fo great a city as Paris, and 
apply for further credit. His new friends 
vifit him no more; and he determines to 
take the Countefs’s advice, and go on to 
Lyons, as he has heard the South of France 
is much cheaper, and there he may fee 
what he can do, by leaving Paris, and an 
application to his friends in England. “But 
‘at Lyons too, fome artful knave, of one na- 
tion or the other, accofts him, who has had 
notice of his Paris misfortunes ;—he pities 
him ;—and, rather than fee a countryman, or 
a gentleman of fafhion and character in dif- 
trefs, he would lend him fifty or a hundred 
pounds. When this is done, every art is 
ufed to debauch his principles ; he is ini- 
tiated into a gang of genteel fharpers, and 
bullied, by the fear of a goal, to connive 
at, or to become'a party in their iniquitous 
foeiety. His good name gives a fanction 
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for a while to their fufpected reputations ; 
and, by means of an hundred pounds fo 
lent to this honeft young man, fome thou- 
fands are won from the birds of paffage, 
who are continually pafling through that 
city to the more fouthern parts of France, 
or to Italy, Geneva, or Turin. 


This is not an imaginary picture; it is 
a picture I have feen, nay, I have feen the 
traps fet, and the game caught; nor were 
thofe who fet the {nares quite fure that 
they might not put a ftop to my peregri- 
nation, for they ri/qued a “eee at me, and 
let me win a few guineas he little play 
which began before they. fat down to. ta- 
ble. Indeed, my dear Sir, were I to: give 
you the particulars of fome of thofe un- 
happy young men, who. have been ruined 


in fortune and conftitution. too, at: Paris 
and Lyons, you would be ftruck with pity 
on one fide, and horror and deteftation on 
the other; nor would ever rifque fuch a 
Jinifhed part of your fon’s education, Tell 


my 
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my Oxonian friend, fromm me; whem he> 
travels, never .to let either Lords or La- 
dies, even of ,his own country, not Mar- 
quifes, Counts, or Chevaliers, ofthis, ever 
draw him into play; but to remember 
that ‘f{hrewd hint of Lord Chefterfield’s to 
his fon ;—* When you play: with men, 
(fays his.Lordthip) know with som you 
play ;: when »with.-women, >for -what you 
play.”—-But let ‘me add; that the only 
SAFE WAY, is never to play at all. 


At one of thefe towns I found a man, 
whofe family I-efpected, and for whom | 
liad a perfonal tegard; he loaded’ me with 
civilities, nay, made me prefents, before I 
had the moft :diftant fufpicions how he be- 
came in a fituation to enable him fo to do. 
He made every. profeffion of love and regard 
_ to me; andil verily believed him fincere, 
becaufe-I knew he had been obliged by a 
part of my family ;—-but when I found a 
coach, a country-houfe, a good table, a 
wife, and fervants; were all fupported by 
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the chance of a gaming-table, I withdrew 
myfelf from all connections with him; for 
I fear, he who lives to play, may y play to 


five. 


Upon the whole, I think it is next to 
an impoflibility for a young man of for- 
tune to pafs avyear or two in Paris, the 
fouthern parts of France, Italy, &c. with- 
out running a great rifque ‘of being beg- 
gared by fharpers, or feduced by artful 
women; unlefs he has with him a tutor, 
who is made wife by years, and a frequent 


acquaintance with the cuftoms and man- 


ners of the country: an-honeft, Jearned 
Clergyman tutor; is of lefs ufe to a young 
man in that fituation, than a trufty Valet de 
Chambre. A travelling tutor muft know 
men ; and, what is more difficult to know, 
he muft know women alfo, before he is 
qualified to guard againft the innumerable 
{nares that are always re to entangle 
Strangers 23 a tan: 


It 
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. It is certainly, true, that the nearer we 
approach tothe fun,.the more we become 
familiar with vices of every kind. In the 
— South of France, and Italy, fins of the 
blackeft dye, and many of the moft unna- 
tural kind, ‘are not only committed with 
impunity, ,but boafted of with audacity ; 
and, as one proof-of the corruption of thé — 
people, of a thoufand I could give you, I 
‘mutt tell you, that feeing at Lyon a thop 
in which a great variety of pictures were 
hung for fale, I walked in, and after exa- 
mining them, ahd-afking a few queftions, 
but none that had the leaft tendency to 
want of decorum, the mafter of the fhop 
turned to his wife, (a very pretty woman, 
and drefled even to a plumed head)—thew 
Monjfieur the little miniature; faid he; ‘fhe 
then. opened:a.drawer and took out a book, 
(I think it was her mafs-book) and brought 
_ mea picture, fo indecent, that I defy the 
moft debauched imagination to -conceive 
any thing more fo; yet fhe gave it me with 
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a feeming decent face, and only obferved, 
that it was Jzen! fait. Afreriexamining it 
with more attention than I'fhould, ‘had’ 
received it from the hands of ‘her’ hutband, 
I returned it tocher prayer-book, made my - 
bow, and was retiring ; but the hufband 
called to me,and faid, he had a magazine 
hard by, where there wasa very large col- 
lection of pictures of efeat value, and that 
his wife fhould attendme. My curiofity 
was heightened in more Fefpects than one: 
I therefore accepted ‘the’ offer; ‘and was — 
conducted up two pair‘of ftairs in a houfe 
not far off, where I found*a long {uite of 
rooms, in which were a‘ large number of 
pictures, and fome, I believes of. great va- 
lue. But I was a little furprifed on en- 
tering into the furthermoft apartment, as 
that had in itvan elegant: chintz bed, the 
curtains of which were feftooned, and the 
foliages held up by the’ paintings of two 
naked women, as large as- life, and’as in- 
decent as nakednefs could be painted; they 

were painted, and well painted too, on 
| boards, 
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boards, and cut out in human fhape, that 
at firftt I did: not know whether I-faw the 
fhadow or the fubftance; however; as this | 
toom was covered with pictures, I began 
to examine them alfo, with the fair attend- 
ant at my elbow; but in the whole col- 
lection I do not remember there was one 
picture which would not have ‘brought a 
blufh in the face of an Englith Lady, even 
of the moft eafy-virtue. Yet, all this while, 
when I afked the price of the feveral parts 
and pieces, fhe anfwered me with a gravity 
of countenance, as if fhe attended me to fell 
her goods like other{fhop-keepers, and in the 
way of bufinefs; however, before I left the 
room, I could not, I thought, do lefs than 
afk her—her own price. She told me, the 
was worth nothing; and immediately in- 
vited me to‘take a peep through a convex 
glafs at. a picture which was laid under, on 
the table, for that purpofe tit Wasa pic- ~ 
ture of fo wicked a tendency, that the pain- 
ter ought to have been put upon a pillory, 
and the exhibiter in the ftocks. “The Lady 
is obferved 
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obferved to me again, that) it was well 
painted; but, on the contrary, the only 
merit it had, was, being quite otherwife. 
I therefore told her, that the fubject and 
idea only was good; the execution bad. ©» 


Juft at this; time; feveral:French Gentle- 
men came in to look at the pictures, and 
my {urprife became infinitely greater than 
ever; they talked with her about the feveral 
pieces, without betraying the leaft degree 
of furprize at the fubjeats; or the woman — 
who fhewed them ; nor did they feem to 
think it was a matter of any to me; and I 
verily believe the woman was, fo totally a 
ftranger to fentiment or decency, that the 
eonfidered herfelf employed in the ordinary 
way of fhop-keepers, that of fhewing and 
felling her goods, as her fhop was almoft 
oppofite to the General Poft-office, where. 
L went every day for my letters. I fre- 
quently faw women of fafhion at this fhop; 
whether they vifited the magazine, or not; — 
I cannot fay, but I think there ig no doubt 
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but they might: borrow the mafs-book I 


mentioned above. 


oI fhall leave. you to make your own 
comments upon this fubject; and then J 
am, fure you will tremble for the fatal con- 
fequences which. your fon, or any young 
man, may, nay muft be led. into, in a 
country where, Vice is painted with all her 
bewitching colours, in the fore-ground of 
the picture; and where Virtue, if, there 
is any, is thrown fo far behind in the back 
fhade, that it is ten to one but it efcapes 
the notice of a youthful examiner. 


I cannot help adding another inftance of 
the profligacy of this town. Lord P— 
being invited by a French Gentleman to 
{pend a day at his Chateau, in this coun- 
‘try, took occafion to tell his Lordfhip, that 
in order to render the day as agreeable as 
poffible to his company, he had provided 
fome young people of doth fexes to attend, 
and defired to know his Lordfhip’s gout. 
ty | ithe 
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The young Nobleman concealed his fers ' 
prife, and told his generous hoft, that he — 
was not fafhionable enough to walk out of 
the paths of nature. The fame queftion 
was then put to the other company, in the ~ 
order of their rank; and the laft, an Aum- 
ble Frenchman, replied, it was to him ega/ 

- Pun, et autre, jutt as it proved moft con- 
venient. This is not a traveller’s ftory; it — 
is a fact; and I dare fay the Nobleman, 
who was of the party, will give it the 
fanction of his name, though J cannot with 


any degree of propriety, © = 
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LETTER > XV. 
~Jonquire. 


Sn HAVE. now. ‘crofied thi HiPyeinder, and 
* write this from the firft village in Spain. 
“Thefe mountains are of {uch an enormous 
height, as well as*extent, that they feem 
as if they were formed even by nature to 
‘divide nations. Nor: is there any other 
pafs by land into this kingdom but over 
them ; for they extend upwards of thirty 
leagues from the Mediterranean Sea, near 
Perpignan in Roufillon, to the city of Pom- 
pelina in Navarre; 1 fhould have faid, ex- 
tend zmro the Mediterranean Sea, for there 
the extremity projects its lofty head, like 
a noble fortrefs of nature, into the ocean, 
far beyond the low lands on either fide. 
Indeed the extenfive plains on both fide 
thefe lofty mountains (fo unufual in the 
fouthern parts of Europe) would almoft 
make 
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make one fufpecat, that nature herfelf had 


been exhaufted in raifing fuch an immenfe 
pile, which, as if it were the back-bone of 
an huge animal, was made to hold, and 
bind together, all the parts of the weftern 
world. There are, I think, nine paffes 
over .thefe hills into Spaz; two or three 
of which are very commodious, and wonh- 
derfully prcture/gue: others are dreadful, and 
often dangerous ; the wo beft are at, the 
extremities; that which Ihave juit pafled, 
and the other near Bayonne; the. former’ is 
- not only very fafe, except juft after very 
heavy and long-continued rains, but in the 
higheft degree. pleafing, aftonithing, and 
wonderfully romantic, as well.as beautiful. 


At Boulon, the-lat village ‘in. France, 
twelve long leagues from. Perpignan, and 
feemingly under the foot of the Pyren¢es, 
-we croffed 2 river, for the firft time, which 
mutt be forded. three or four times more, 
before you begin to afcend, the hills; but if 
the river cambe fafely crofled at Bou/on, there 
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can be no difficulty afterwards, as there 
alone the ftream is moft rapid, and the 
channel deepeft, At this town there are 
always a fet of fellows ready to offer their 
fervice, who ford the river, and fupport the 
carriage; nor is it an eafy matter to prevent 
them, when no fuch affiftance is neceflary ; 
and I was obliged to handle my piftols, ta 
make them unhandle my wheels; as it is 
more than probable they would have over- 
fet us in fhallow water, to gain an oppor- 
tunity of fhewing their poltene/s in pick- 
ing us upagain. The ftream, indeed, was 
very rapid; and I was rather provoked by 
the rudenefs of the people, to pafs through 
it without affiftance, than convinced there 
needed none. 


Having crofled the river four or five 
times more, and paffed between rocks, 
and broken land, through a very unculti- 
vated and romantic vale, we began to af- 
cend the Pyrenées, upon a noble road, in- 
pe! hewn upon the fides of thofe ada- 
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mantine hills, of a confiderable width, and 
an eafy afcent, quite up to the high For- 
trefs of Bellegarde, which ftands upon the 
pinacle of the higheft hill, and which 


commands this renowned pafs. 


You will eafier conceive than I can de- 
icribe the many rude and various {cenes’ 
which mountains fo high, fo rocky, fo fteep, 
fo divided, and, I may add too, fo fertile, 
exhibit to the traveller’s eyes.. "The conftant 
water-falls from the melted fnow above, 
the gullies and breaches made by water- 
torrents during great rains, the rivulets in 
the vales below, the verdure on their banks, 
the herds of goats, the humble, but pic- 
turefque habitations of the .goat-herds,. 
the hot fun fhining upon the /now-capt 
hills above, and the fteep precipices below, 
all crowd together fo ftrongly upon: the 
imagination, that they intoxicate the seh 


fenger with wee He 
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The French nation in no inftance fhew 
their preatnefs more than in the durable 
and noble manner they build and make 
their high-roads; here, the expence was 
not only cutting the hard mountain, and 
raifine a fine road on their fides, but build- 
ing arches ofan immentfe height from 
mountain to mountain, and over breaks 
and water-falls, with great folidity, and © 
excellent workmanship. 


‘The invalide guard at this fortrefs take 
upon themfelves, very improperly, and I 
am fure very unwarrantably, to examine : 
. ftrangers who pafs, with an impertinent 
curiofity; for they muft admit all who 
come with a proper paffa-pérte into Spain, 
and durft not admit any without it. On 
my arrival at the Guard-houfe, they feized 
my horfe’s head, and called for my paffa- 
porte, in terms very unlike the ufual po- 
‘litenefs of French guards; and while my _ 
pais was carried into a little office, hard by, 

to 
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to be regiftered, thofe who remained on 
the fide of my chaife took occafion to afk 
me of what country I was: I defired to 
refer them to my paffe-perte, (where I 
knew no information of that kind was 


‘given,) as it was a queftion I could not very © 


well anfwer; but upon being further urged, 
T at length told them, I was an Hotten- 
tot.—‘* Otentot—Otentot——pray what king 
“¢ governs that country?” faid one of them. 


_No king governs the Hortentots, replied I. 


«© What, then, is your country without a 
“king?” faid another, with aftonifhment! 
No; not abfolutely fo, neither; for the 
Hottentots have a king; but he always keeps 
a number of ambitious and crafty men a-_ 
bout his Court, who govern him; and thofe 
men, who are generally knaves, feed the 
people with -suts, and entrails of beats, 
oive the king now and then a little bit of 
the main body, and divide the reft among 
themfelves, their friends, their favourites, 
and fycophants.. But I foon found, thefe 
were queftions’ ledding to a more impor- 
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tant one; and that was, what countryman 
my horfe was;—for, fufpecting him to be 
an Enghfhman, they would perhaps, if I 
had been weak enough to have owned it, 
have made me pay a confiderable duty for 
his admiffion into Spaz ; though I believe 
_ it cannot legally be done, or levied upon 
any horfe, French or Englith, (to ufe an 
act of parliament phrafe) but fuch “‘asare — 
«< not acnallys in harnefs, nor drawing 1 in 
‘fa a 


The Spaniards too have done their duty, — 
as to the defcent of the Pyrenées from Belle- 
garde, but no further; from thence. to 
this village, is about the fame diftance 
that Boulon is from the foot of the moun- 
tains on the other fide; but though this 
road is quite deftitute of art, it is adorned 
highly by nature. | 


Bi, bafies I left Bellegarde, I fhould 
have told you, that near that Fortrefs the 
arms of France and Spain, cut on {tone pil- 
| J oat. dagen 
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lars, are placed vis-a-vis on each fide of 
the road; a {pot where. fometimes an af+ 
fair of honour is decided by two men, who 
engage in perfonal combat, each ftanding 
in a different kingdom; and where, if one 
falls, the other need not run; for, by the 
Family Compact, it is agreed, not to give 
up defertens or murderers. 


The abl: is not lefs romantic on the 
Spanifh, than on the French fide of the 
Pyrenées; the face of the country is more 
beautiful, and the faces of all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, are quite. different; 
and one would be apt to think, that in- 
{tead of having pafled a few hills, one had 
_ pafied over a large ocean: the hogs, for 
inftance, which are all white on the French 
fide, are all black on this. 


We arrived here upon a Sunday, when 
the inhabitants had on their beft apparel: 
but inftead of high head- drefles, falfe 
. curls, plumes of feathers, and a quantity 


of 
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of powder; the women had their black 
hair combed tight from their foreheads 
and temples, and tied behind, in either 
ted, blue, or black nets, fomething like 
the caul of a peruke, from which hang 
large taffels down to the middle of their 
back ; the men’s hair was done up in nets — 
in the fame manner, but not fo gaudy.. 
‘Before we arrived here, I overtook a 
girl with a load of frefh hay upon her 
head, whom (at the requeft of my borfe) 
I entreated to {pare me a little; but, till 
thé had called back her brother, who had 
another load of the fame kind, would not 
treat with me ; they foon agreed, however, 
that 1 iny requeft ' was reafonable; and fo was 
their demand; and there, under the fhade | 
of a noble grove of large cork-trees, we 
_and our horfe eat a: moft luxurious meal : 
appetite was the fauce; and the wild 
feenes, and ftupendous rocks, which every 
way furrounded our /alle a manger, were 
our defert. | 
I 2 And 
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Apa that you may not be alarmed spit 
this mighty matter, (as it is. by many 
thought) of pafling from France to Spain, 
by the way of Perpignan, it may not be 


amifs to fay, that I left the laft town about | 


feven o’clock in the morning, in a heavy 
French cabriolet, drawn by one ftrong En- 
glith horfe, charged with four perfons, and 
much baggage; yet we arrived here about 
three o’clock the fame day; where, at our 
fupper, we had a {fpecimen of Spanifh 
cookery, as well as Spanith beds, bills, 
and cuftom-houfe officers: to the latter, a 
{mall donative is better beftowed, than the 
trouble of unpacking all your baggage, and 
much better relithed by them: as to the 
hoft, he was neither rude, nor over civil ; 

the cookery more fayoury than clean ; the 
window frames without glafs, the rooms 
without chimneys, and the beds (mat- 
traffes) without curtains. The demand for 
fuch entertainment is rather dearer than in 
France. | | 
- Before 


Buds 


Before I left pébpionan: I found it ne- 
ceflary to exchange fome French gold for 
Spanith, and to be well informed with the 
different value between the money of the 
two kingdoms. ‘There were many people 
willing to change my money ; though but 
few, indeed, who would give the full | 
value. Formerly, you know, the Pyrenées 
were charged with gold, from whence the 
Pheenicians fetched great quantities every 
year. In the time of the Romans, much 
of the Pyrenean gold was fent to Rome; 
and a King of Portugal, fo lately as the 
year 1512, had a crown and fceptre made 
of the gold wathed from thofe hills into 
the Tagus; their treafures were known, 
you may remember, even to Ovid. 


“© Quod fuo Tagus amne vehit fluit 
“© Ignibys aurum.” 


But as I did not expec to find a gold 
mine on my paflage into Spain, I thought 
it beft to carry a little with me, and leave 
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nothing to chance; and J fhould have been 
content to have found, by the help of my 
gun, the bird vulgarly called the Gehnotte. 
des Pyrenées; it has a curved bill like a 
hawk, and two long feathers. in the tail; 
but though I faw a great number of diffe-. 
rent birds, I was not fortunate enough to, 
find the Ganga, for that is the true name of | 
a bird, fo beautiful in feather, and of fo de- 
licate a flavour, that it is even mentioned 
by Ariftotle, and is a native of thefe hills, 


P.S. I forgot to tell you, that the day 
we left Cette we ftopped, according to 
cuftom, to eat our cold dinner, in an olive 
grove; from whence we had a noble view 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and a moft de- 
lightfully fituated Chateau, ftanding upon. 
the banks of a falt-water lake, at leaft 
twenty miles i in circumference, *‘ clear as 
the expanfe of heaven ;” and that while 
we were preparing to {pread our napkin, a 
gentleman of genteel appearance came out 
from a neighbouring vineyard, and afked 

us 
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us if any accident had happened, and de- 
fired; if we wanted any thing, that we 
would’ command him, or’ whatever his 
houfe afforded; pointing to the Chateau, 
which had fo attracted our notice: we told 
him, our bufinefs was to.eat our little re- 
pas, with his leave, under, what we prefu- 
med, was ‘his thade alfo, and invited him to 
partake with us. He had already captivated 
us by his polite attention, and by his agree- 
able converfation: we lamented that we 
had not better pretenfions to have vifited 
his lovely habitation. We found he was 
well acquainted with many Englifh per- 
fons of fafhion, who have occafionally re- 
fided at Montpellier; and I am fure, his 
being a winter inhabitant of that city, 
muft be one of the moft favourable cir- 
cumftances the town affords. . Thefe little 
attentions to ftrangers, are never omitted 
by the well-bred part of the French na- 
tion. I could not refift afking the name 
of a gentleman, to whom I felt myfelf fo 
much obliged, nor avoid telling him my 

) | own, 
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own, and what had paffed at the town of 

Cette, relative to the mufical inftruments, 

as one of the largeft was ftill with us.— 

He feemed aftonifhed, that I preferred the 

long and dangerous journey by land, as he 

thought it, to Barcelona, when I might, 

he faid, have run down to it over afmooth | 
fea, in the fame bark I had put my bag: 

| gage on board. 
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LETTER XVL 
GIRONE. 


TAROM Fonquere to Figuere (about four 
™- hours journey, fo they reckon in 
Spain) the road is intolerable, and the 
' country beautiful; over which the travel- 
ler may, as nature has done, repofe him- 
felf upon a flowery bed, indeed; for na- 
ture furely could not do more for the plea- 
fure and profit of man, than fhe has done 
from ‘fongquere to Girone. The town of 
Figuere is, properly fpeaking, the firft town 
in Spain; for ‘fonguere is rather a hamlet ; 
but Figuere has a decent, comfortable ap- 
pearance, abounds with merchants and 
tradefmen, and at a little diftance from it 
ftands the ftrongeft citadel in Spain: in- 
deed it is the frontier town of the king- 
dom. The quietnefs of the people, and 
feeming tranquility of all ranks and orders 
of 
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of men in Spain, is very remarkable to a 
perfon. who has juft left a kingdom in 
every ref{pect fo different. Strangers as we 
were, and as we muft be known to be, we 
pafied unnoticed; and when we ftopped 

near a cottage to eat our hedge dinner, nei+ 
ther man, woman, or child came near us, - 
till I afked for water, and then they brought 
with it, unafked, dried grapes, and chef- 
nuts, but inftantly retired. I was charmed 
with the Arcadian inhabitants, and vifited 
the infide of their cabin; but its fituation 
upon a little ¢vmp, on the bank of a brook; 
fhaded by ever-green oaks, and large fpread- 
ing fig-trees, was all it had to boaft of; 
it had nothing within but ftraw beds, In- 
dian corn, dried grapes, figs, &c. 


houFrom F iguere to Girone, which is a good 
day’s journey, the country is enclofed, and 
the hedge rows, corn fields, &c. had in ~ 
many places the appearance of the fineft 
parts of England, only warmed by a.hot- 
ter fun, and adorned with woods and trees 


of 
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of other {pecies ; inftead of the hawthorn, I 
found the orange and the pomegranate, the 
myrtle and the cyprefs: in fhort, all na- 
ture feemed to rejoice here, but man alone. 


From many parts of this road we had a 
view of the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Golfe de Royas, a-fine bay, over which the 
heads of the Pyrenées hang; and on the 
banks of which there feemed to be, not 
only villages, but Jarge towns; the fitu- 
ations of which appeared fo enchanting, 
that I could hardly refit the temptation of 
vifiting them;—and now wonder why I 
did not; but at that time, I fuppofe, I did 
not recolleét I had nothing elfe to do. 


We entered this town rather too late, 
and was followed to our inn by an armed 
foldier, who demanded, in harfh terms, my 
_ attendance upon the Governor: [enquired 
whether it was cuftomary for a Gentle- 
man, juft off a journey, to be fo called 
upon, and was aflured it was not; that my 


paffa- 
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paffa-porte was fafficient. I therefore gave 
that.to my conductor, and defired him to 
take it, and return it, which he did, in | 
about half an hour; but required to be 
paid for his trouble—a requeft I declined 


underftanding. 


This is a fortified city, well built, but 
every houfe has the appearance of a con- 
vent. I went into the market, where fruit, 
fleth, and vegetables, were to be fold in a- 
bundance; but inftead of that noife which 
French and Englifh markets abound with, a 
general filence and gravity reigned through- 
out; which can hardly be thought poffible, 
where fo many buyers and fellers were. 
collected together. I bought a bafket of 
: figs, but the vender of them {poke to me 
as foftly as if we had been engaged in a 
con{piracy, but the did not attempt to im- 
pofe; I dare fay, fhe afked me no more 
than fhe would have demanded of a Spa- 
niard. The manners of people are cer- 
tainly infectious ; my fpirits funk in this 

town ; 
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town ;-and I wanted nothing but the lan- 
guage, and a long cloak, to make mea 
compleat Spaniard. Our inn was the Gol- 
den Fountain ; and, confidering it was in 
Spain, not a bad one. If the town, how- 
ever, was gloomy, the country round about 
it exhibited all the beauties nature can 


boaft of. 


In climates, fays fome writer, where the 
earth feems to be the pride and matter- 
piece of nature, rags, and dirt, ghattly 
countenances, and. mifery under every 
form, are oftener met with, than in thofe 
countries lefs favoured by nature ; and the 
forlorn and wretched condition of the peo- 
ple in general feemed to belie and difgrace 
their native foil. Certain it is, that the 
natives of the fouthern parts of Europe 
have neither the beauty, ftrength, nor come- 
linefs of men born in more northern cli- 
mates. I have feen, in the South of France, 
in Spain, and Portugal, the aged efpeci- 
ally of both fexes, who hardly appeared 


human ! 
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human! nor do you fee, in general, even 
among the youthful, much more beauty 
than that which youth alone muft give ; 
for youth itfelf is beauty. Whoever com- 
pares the natives of Switzerland, England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, with thofe of Spain, 
Portugal, or other Southern climates, will — 
find, that men born among cold, bleak 
mountains, are infinitely fuperior to thofe 
of the fineft climates under the fun. Per- 
haps, however, this difference may arife 
more from the want of Liberty than the 
power of climate. Oh Liberty! fweet Li- 
berty! without thee life cannot be enjoy- 
ed! Thou parent of comfort, whofe chil- 
dren blefs thee, though they dwell among 
the barren rocks, or the moft furly regions 
of the earth! Thou bleffeth, in fpite of 
nature; and in fpite of nature, tyranny 
brings curfes, ET op MAT Bees 
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a ie we left Girone, we pafled thro’ 
_a fine country, but not equal to that 
which is between ‘Yonquire and that town; 
we lay the firft night at a veritable Spanith 
pofada; it was a fingle houfe, called the 
Grenade. We arrived there early in the 
afternoon; and though the infide of the 
houfe was. but fo-fo, every thing without. 
was charming, and our hoft and his two 
daughters gave us the beft they had, treated 
us with civility enough, and gave us good 
advice in the profecution of our journey to 
Barcelona ; for about four leagues from 
this houfe, we found two roads to that 
city, one on the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the other inland. He advi- 
fed us to take the former, which exactly 
tallied with my inclination; for wherever 


the 
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the fea-coaft affords a road in hot climates, 
that muft be the pleafanteft; and I was: 
very impatient till we got here. 


After we had left the high inland road, 
we had about three leagues to the fea fide, 
and the village on its margin where we 
were to lie; this road was through a -very 
wild, uncultivated country, over-run with 
underwood and tall firs. We faw but few 
houfes, and met with fewer people. ‘When 
we came near the fea, the country, how- 
ever, improved upon us; and the farms, . 
churches, convents, and beacons, upon the 
high lands, rendered the profpedts every 
way pleafing. We crofled a fhallow river. 
feveral times, adorned on both fides with 
an infinite quantity of tall beeches, on one 
of which trees (boy like) I cut my name, 
too high for other boys, without a ladder, 
to cut me out again. At length we arrived 
at the village, and at a pofada, than which 
nothing could be more dreadful, after the 
day-light was gone; for befide the rudeft 
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iniftrefs, and the dirtieft fervants that can 
be conceived, there lay a poor Frenchman 
dying in the next room to us; nay, I may 
almoft fay, in the fame room with us, for 
it could hardly be called a door which 
parted us. This poor man, who had not 
a fhilling in his pocket, had lain twenty 
days ill in that houfe; but was attended 
by the ptiefts of the town with as much af- 
fiduity as if he had been a man of fafhion: 
he had been often exhorted by them, it 
feems, to confefs, but had refufed. The 
night we came, he feared would be his laft, 
and he determined to make his confeffion ; 
I was iff the room when he fignified his 
defire fo to do; and all the people were 
difmiffed by the parifh prieft. I retutned 
to my room, and could now and then hear 
what the prieft faid; but the fick man’s 
voice was too low: his crimes however, f 
fear, were of an high nature, for we heard 
the prieft fay, with a voice of impatience 
and feeming horror, Adonde—cadinde—a- 
donde 2—W here—-where—where? © 
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You may imagine, a fad fupper, lighted 
by ftinking oil, burning in an iron lamp 
hung againft the fide of a wall, (for there 
were no candles to be had) and while the 
fick man was receiving the laft facrament, 
would have been little relifhed had it been 
good ; that our dirty ftraw beds were no 
very comfortable retreat; and that day- 
light the next morning was what we moft 
wanted and withed for. Indeed, I never 
{pent a more miferable night; but it was 
amply made up to us by this day’s journey 
to Martory, for we coafted it along the 
fea, which fometimes wafhed the wheels 
of my chaife. At others, we croffed over 
high head-lands, which afforded fuch ex- 
tenfive views over both elements, as a- 
bundantly overpaid us for the fufferings 
of the preceding evening. The roads, 
indeed, over thefe head-lands were bad 
enough, in fome places dangerous; but 
between walking and riding, with a fteady 
horfe, we got on very well. | 

On 
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On this coaft, wé found a village at 
every league, inhabited by rich fithermen; 
and wealthy fhip-builders, and found all 
thefe artificers bufy enough in their pro- 
feflions; in fome places, there were an hun- 
dred men dragging in, by bodily ftrength, 
the Same; at others, ftill more furprifing, 
fhips of two hundred tons were building 
on the dry land, where no tide rifes to 
launch them! Thefe villages are built clofe 
to the fea; nothing intervenes between their 
houfes and the ocean but their little gar= 
dens, 1n which, under the fhade of their’ 
‘orange, lemon, and vine trees, which were 
loaded with fruit, fat the wives and daugh- 
ters of the fifhermen, making black filk: 
lace. Though I call them villages, and 
though they are in reality fo, yet the houfes 
were fuch, in general, as would make a 
good figure even in a fine city; for they 
were al] well built, and many adorned on 
the outfide with no contemptible paintings. 
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The town, indeed, from which I write, 
is fituated in the fame manner, but is a 
little city, and affords a pofada, (I fpeak 
by comparifon, remember) comfortable e- 
nough; and the fea a fifh, they call the red 
fith, than which nothing can be more dé-- 
licious; I may venture almoft: to call it 
the fea woodcock, for it is eaten altogether — 
in the fame manner. We fared better than 
my poor horfe, for nota grain of oats or 
barley did this city afford; nor has he tafted, 
or have I-feen, a morfel of hay. fince I 
parted from my little Dona, near the foot 
of the Pyrenées. To-morrow we have fe- 
ven hours to Barcelona; I can fee the high’ 
cape under which it ftands, and from un- 
der which, you fhall foon hear again from 
me: 
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BaRCELONA. 


"PON our arrival at this town, we were 
obliged to wait at the outward gate 
above half an hour, no perfon being ad- 
- mitted to enter from twelve till one, tho’ 
all the world may go out; that hour being 
allotted for the guards, &c. to eat their 
dinner. As I had no letter to any perfon 
in this city,. but to the French Conful, 
I had previoufly wrote to a Mr. Ford, a 
merchant at Barcelona, with whom I had 
formerly travelled from London to Bath, 
to beg the favour of him to provide lod- 
gings for me; I therefore enquired for Mr. 
Ford’s houfe, and found myfelf conducted 
to that of a Mr. Curtoys: Mr. Ford, un- 
fortunately for me, was dead; but the 
fame houfe and bufinefs is carried on by 
Mefirs. Adams and Curtoys, who had re- 
ya ceived 
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ceived and opened my letter. After this 
family had a little reconnoitred mine, Mr. 
Curtoys came down, and with much Civi- 
lity, and an hofpitable countenance, told. 
me his dinner was upon the table, and in 
very prefling terms defired that we would 
partake of it. We found here a large fa- 
mily, confifting of his wife, a motherly 
good- -looking woman; Mrs. Adams, her 
daughter by a former hutband, 2 jolly 
_ dame; and feveral children. Mrs. Adams 
fpoke fluently the Catalan, e rench, En- 
glith, and Spanifh tongues; all which were 
neceffary at a table where there were peo- 
ple who underftood but one only of each 
language. Mr, Curtoys prefled us to dine 
with him a few days after, a favour which 
a only, accepted ; when he: told me, he 
was nominated, but not abfolutely fixed in 
his Confulfhip of this city; that he had 
obtained it by the favour of Lord Roch- 
ford, who had {pent fome days at his 
houfe, on his way to Madrid, when his 
Lordfhip was Ambaflador to this Court ; 

and 
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and before I went from him, he defired I 
and my family would dine with him at 
his country-houfe the next day: inftead of 
which, I waited upon him in the morn- 
ing, and told him, that I had formerly 
tecéived civilities from his friend, Lord 
Rochford, and believed him once to have 
been mine; but. that, unfortunately, F 
found now it was much otherwife; and 
obferved, that perhaps his politenefs to me 
might injure him with his Lordfhip; and 
that I thought it right to fay fo much, that — 
he might be guided by his own judgment, 
and not follow the bent of his inclination; — 
if he thought it might be prejudicial to 
his intereft ; and by the way of a little re- 
turn for the hofpitable manner in which 
he had received and entertained me, and 
my family, I took out an hundred and 
twenty-five pound in Bank notes, and defi- 
red him to fend them to England; adding, 
that I had about thirty pounds in my poc- 
ket, which I hoped would be. fufficient 
for my expences, till he had an account of 

_ their 
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their fafe arrival. But inftead of his won- 
ted chearful countenance, I was contunded 
with an affected air of the man of bufi- 
nefs ; my bank notes were fhined againtt 
the window, turned and twifted about, as 
if the utmoft ufe they could be of were to 
light. the Conful’s pipe after fupper: I 
afked him whether he had any doubts of 
their authenticity ; and (hewed him a_let- 
ter to confirm my being the perfon I faid 
I was, written to me but a fhort time be- 
fore, from his friend Lord Rochford, from 
whom he too had juft received a letter:, he 
then obferved, that a burnt child dreads 
the fire; that their Houfe had fuffered; 
that a Jew had lately pafled-thro’ France, 
- who had put off a great number of falfe 
Bank: notes, and that I might indifcreetly , 
have taken fome of them ; but affuring 
him that I had received all mine from the 
hands of Mefirs. Hoare, and that I would | 
not call upon him for the money till he 
had received advice of their being good, 


I took my leave, and left my notes, 
| But 
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But as there was a poflibility, nay, a 
probability, that Mr. Curtoys might not 
have very early advice from England, or 
might not give it to me if he had, for all 
his hofpitality of countenance and civility 
was departed, I thought it was neceflary 
to fecure a retreat; for I thould have in- 
formed you, that I found at his table a 
Mr. Wombwell, whofe uncle I had lived 
in great intimacy with many years before 
at Gibraltar, and who left this man (now 
a Spanifh merchant) all his fortune. In- 
deed, I fhould have faid, that Mr. Womb- 
well had vifited me, and even had afked me 
to dine with him; and as he appeared in- 
finitely fuperior both in underftanding, ad- 
drefs, and knowledge of the world thay 
good Mr. Curtoys, I went to him, with 
that confidence which a good note, and a 
good caule, gives to every man.. J told 
him the Conful’s fears, and my own, left 
I might want money before Mr. Curtoys 
was ready. to fupply me; in which cafe, 

| and 
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and which only, I afked Mr. Wombwell 


if he would change me a twenty pound 

Bank note, and fhewed him one which I 

then took out of my pocket; but Mr. 

Wombwell too examined my notes, with 
all the attention of a cautious tradefman, 
and put on all that imperioufnefs which 
riches, and the haughty Spanifh manners 
to an humble fuitor, could fuggeft. I tell 
you, my dear Sir, what pafled between us, 
more out of pity than refentment towards 
him ; he faid, I will recolleé it as nearly 
as-I can, **that if. you are Mr. Thickneffe, 
‘* you muft. have lived a great deal in the 

«© world; it is therefore unfortunate, you 
“* are not acquainted with Sir Thomas 

«* Gatcoyne, a gentleman of fafhion, well 

“© known in England, and now in the fame 3 
ce auberge with you.” . I confeffed that I | 

had feen, and converfed with Sir Thomas . 
Gafcoyne there, and that it. was very true, 
he was to me, and I to him, utter ftran- 
‘gers; but I obferved, that Sir Thomas had 
been ten years upon his travels, and that 
, I had 
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} had lived fourteen years in retirement be« 
fore he fet out, and therefore that was but 
a weak circumftance of my being an im- 
poftor; I obferved too, that impoftors tra- 
_velled finely, not with a wife and chil- 
dren; and that though I by no means 
withed to force his money out of his 
pocket, I coveted much to remove all fuf- 
picions of my being ar adventurer, for 
many obvious reafons. This reply opened 
a glimpfe of generofity, though fullied with 
arrogance and pride. <‘* I fhould be forry, 
«« (faid he) to fee a countryman, who is_ 
*« an honeft man, in want of money; and 
«« therefore, as Ithink it is probable you 
<¢ are Mr. Thicknefle, I will, when you 
** want your note changed, change it _ 
adding, however, that ‘* he thanked God! 
‘© if he left the money, he could. afford 
<< it.” Ithen told him, he had put it in 
my power to convince him, I was Mr. 
Thickneffe, by declining, as I did, the 
boon he offered me 4 I declined it, indeed, 
svith an honeft indignation, becaufe Tam 

{ure 


( ago 
fure he did not doubt my being Mr. Thick- 


neffe, and that 4e, not J, was the REAL 
PRETENDER. I had before told him, that 
I had fome letters in my pocket written 
by a Spanifh Gentleman of fafhion, whofe 
hand-writing muft be well known in that 
town ;—but to this he obferved, that there 
was not a Jew in Spain who could not 
write Spanifh ;—he further remarked, that 
if I was Mr. Thickneffe, I had, in a pub- 
lication of my travels, {poke of Sir John 
Lambert, a Parifian Banker, in very un- 
handfome terms, and, for aught he knew, 
EF might take the fame liberty with his 
name, infuture. I acknowledged that his 
charge was very true, and that his fuggef- 
~ tion might be fo; that I fhould always 
fpeak and publith fuch truths as I thought 
proper, either for the information of others, 
or the fatisfaction of myfelf.. Mr. Womb- 
well, however, acknowledged, that Mr, 
Curtoys, to whom I fhewed Lord Roch- 
ford’s letter to me, ought to have been 
quite fatisiied whether I was, or was not 

an . 
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an impoftor; but I ftill left him under real 
or pretended doubts, with a refolution to 
live upon bread and.water, or the bounty 
of a taylor, my honeft landlord ; for, tho’ 
a Spaniard, Iam fure he had that percep- 
tion, and that humanity too, which Mefi. 
Curtoys and Wombwell have ‘not, or art- 
fully concealed from me: yet, in fpite of 
all the unkind behaviour of the latter, I 
could not help thewing him my fhare of 
vanity too; I therefore fent him a letter, 
and enclofed therein others written to me 
by the late Lord Holland, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Oxford, and many other 
people of rank; and defired him to give 
me credit, at leaft, for that which he could 
-lofe nothing by—that of my being, if I 
was an impoftor, an ingenious one. He 
fent the letters, handfomely fealed up, back 
again, without any anfwer; and there fi- 
nifhed for ever, our correfpondence, saunas 
he shea renew it. 
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Tam afhamed of faying fo much aboué 
thefe men and myfelf, where I could find 
much better fubjects, and fome, perhaps, 
of entertainment; but it is neceflary to 
fhew how very proper it is for a ftranger to 
to take with him letters of recommenda- 
tion when he travels, not only to other 
kingdoms, ‘but to every city where he pro- 
pofes to refide, even fora fhort time; for, 
as Mr. Wombwell juftly obferved, when 
I have a letter of recommendation from 
my friend, or correfpondent, I can have no 
doubt who the bearer is; and I had ra+ 
ther take that recommendation than Bank 


notes. I confefs, that merchants can- 


not be too cautious and circumfpect: I can, 
and do forgive Mr. Curtoys, for reafons 
he fhall fhew you under his own hand; 
but I have too good an opinion of Mr. 
Wombwell’s perception. to fo readily forget 
his fhrewd reprifals; though I muft, Ican-__ 
not refrain from telling you what a flatter- 
ing thing he faid to me: I had fhewn him: 

a printed.» 
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a printed paper, figned Funius; faid he, 
«< If you wrote this, you may be, for aught 
<< Tknow, really Junius.” I affured him 
that I was not; for being in Spain, and 
out of the reach of the inquifitorial court 
of Weftminfter-Hall, I would inftantly 
avow it, for fear I fhould die fuddenly, and 
carry that fecret, like Mrs, Faulkner, to 
the grave with me. 


LETTER 


(Tae) 


EET TY ERENT 
BARCELONA. ~ 


YOU will, as I am, be tired of hearing 
“4 fo much: about Mefits. Wombwell, 
Curtoys, Adams, and Co.—but as there 
are fome other perfons here, which my 
laft letter muft have put you in fome pain . 
about, I muft renew the fubjett. I had, 
you know, fome letters of recommendation 
to the Marquzs- of Grimaldi, which I had _ 
referved to deliver into his Excellency’s 
hands at Madrid; but which I found ne- 
ceflary to fend away by the poft, and to 
requeft the honour’ of his Excellency to 
write to fome Spaniard of fafhion here, to 
fhew me countenance, and to clear up my 
fufpected character. I accordingly wrote 
to the Marguis, and fent him my letters of 
recommendation, but fixteen days was the 
fooneft I could expect an anfwer. I -there- 

ha fore, 
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fore, in the mean time, wrote myfelf to 
the Intendant of Barcelona, a man of fenfe, 
and high birth; I told him my name, and 
that I had letters in my pocket from a 
Spanifh Gentleman of fafhion, whom he 
knew, which would convince him who I 
was, and defired leave to wait upon him. 
The Intendant fixed fix o’clock the fame 
evening. I was received, and. conduéted — 
into his apartment, for he was ill, by one’ 
of his daughters ; the only woman I had 
feen in Barcelona that had either beauty or 
breeding ;—this young Lady had both in a 
high degree. After fhewing my letters, and 
having converfed a little with the Intendant, 
a Lady with a red face, and a nofe as big 
as a brandy bottle, accofted me in Englifh: 
‘* Behold, Sir, (faid fhe) your countrywo- 
“© man.” This was Madam O’Reily; wifé 
to’ the Governor of Monjuique Cattle, and 
brother to the Geiitleman of that fame, fo 
well known, and fo amply provided for, 
by the Inte and prefent King of Spain. She 
was very civil, ard feerned fenfible: Her 
Ma L hufband, 
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hufband, the Governor, foon after came 
in, and the whole family {miled upon, 
me. I then began. to think [| fhouldefcape | 
both goal and inquifition. Mrs. O’Rily 
vifited my family. Mr. O’Rily. bor- 
rowed a houfe for me, and a charming 
one too; I fay borrowed it, for no Spa- 
niard lets his houfe; I was only to make 
him fome recompenfe for his politene/s and 
generofity. The Intendant even fent Gov. 
O’Reily to know why Mr. Curtoys had not. 
prefented me, on the court-day, to the 
Captain-General. Mr. Conful Curtoys 
was obliged to give his. reafons in perfon ; 
had they been true, they were good: the 

Intendant accepted them,, and. faid he 
would prefent me himeelf. Things feemed 
now to take a favourable turn: Mr. Cur- 
toys vifited me on his way back from the 
Intendant’s ; affured me he had.told him 
that I was a man of character, and an ho- 
neft man; and that though he could not 
fee me as Conful Curtoys, he fhould be glad 


to fee meas Merchant Curtoys. On the 
- other 
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other hand, the Marguis of Grimaldi, with 
_ the politenefs of a minifter, and the feel-' 
ings of humanity, wrote me a very flatter- 
ing letter indeed, and fent it by a fpecial 
courier, who came in: four days from Ma- 
drid. -Now, thought I, a fig. for your 
Wombwells, Curtoys, &c. The firft mi- 
 nifter’s favour, and the fining countenance 
_of Madam O’Rily, muft carry me through: 
every thing. But, alas! it'was quite other: 
wife ;—the couriér who brought my letter 
had directions to deliver it- into my own 
hands; but either by bis blunder, or Ma- 
dam O’ Rerly’s, 1 did not get it till #zne hours 
after it arrived, and then from the hands of 
Madam O’Reily’s fervant. The contents of 
this letter were foon known: the favour of 
the Minifter at Madrid did not fhine upon _ 
me at the Court of Barcelona lV vifited - 
Madam O’Rily, who looked at me,—if I 
may ufe fuch a coarfe Bcc in ‘like 
God's revenge againft murder.” * I could’ 
not divine what I had done, or what omit- - 
ted to do. I could get no admittance at: 
| Ee ae the 
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the Intendant’s, neither. I propofed going 
to Montferrat, and afked my fair country- 
woman for a letter to one of the Monks; 
but—/he knew nobody there, not fhe:—+Why 
then, Madam, faid I, perhaps I had bet-. 
ter go back to France:-—-Oh! but, fays 
fhe, perhaps the Marquts of Grimaldi will 
not let you; adding, that the laws of 
France and Spain were very different.— 
But, pray Madam, faid I, what have the 
laws of either kingdom to. do with me, 
while I violate none of them? I am/a ci- 
 tizen of the world, and confequently free 
in every country. Now, Sir, to  decy- 
- pher all this, which I did by the help of 
fome charaéters an honeft Spaniard gave 
me:—Why, fays he, they fay you are a 
great Captain; that you have had an at- 
tention fhewn you by the Marguis of Gri- 
maldi, which none of the O’Rily’s ever 
obtained; and they are afraid that you are 
come here to take the eldeft brother's poft 
from him, and that you are to command. 
the fevsigs upon the fecond expedition ta 

Algiers ; | 
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Algiers; for every body is much diffatif- 
fied with his conduét on the firft; adding, 
that the Spaniards do not love him.——I 
told him, that might arife from his béing 
a ftranger; but I had been well affured, and 
I firmly believed it, that he is a gallant, 
an able, and a good officer; but, faid I, 
that cannot be the reafon at fo much fhy- 
nefs in the Intendant, even if it does raife 
any unéafinefs in the O’Reilys’ family :-— 
Yes, faid he, it does; for the Captain-Ge- 
neral O’Rily is married lately to one of the 
Intendant’s daughters. So you fee here 
w4s another mine fprung undef me; and I 
determined to fet out in a day or two fot 
Montferrat. I had but one card moré to 


‘play, and that was to carry the open letter 


I had to the Fréneh Conful, and which, I 
forgot to tell you, I had fhewn to the 
acute, difcerning, and fagacious merchant 
Wombwell. It was written by Madame 
de Maigny, the Lady of the Chevalier de 
Maigny, of the regiment d’ Artois, one of 
the Gentlemen with whom I had eat that 

L 3 3 volup- 
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- voluptuous fupper in company at Ponr Sz. 


Efprit; but, as Mr. Wombwell threwdly 
obferved, my name was not even men-. 
tioned in that letter, it was the dearer 
only who was recommended; and how. 
could that Lady, any more than Mr. 
Wombwell, tell, but that I had murdered 
the firft bearer, and robbed him of his re- 
commendatory letter, and dreffled myfelf 
in his fcarlet and gold-laced coat, to prac- 
tife the fame wicked arts upon their lives 
and fortunes? | + suite ; 


Now, you will natutally with to know 
how Sir Thomas Gafcoyne, my vis-a-vis 
neighbour in the fame Hofe/, conducted 
himfelf. I had, before all this fufs, eat, 
drank, and converfed with him: he is a 
fenfible, genteel, well-bred man; and there 
was with him Mr. Swinburne, who was, 
equally agreeable: no wonder,’ therefore, 
if I endeavoured to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with two fuch men, fo much fupe- 
rior, in all refpects, to what the town 


afforded. 
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afforded. Sir Thomas, however, became 
rathef referved; perhaps not more fo than 
good policy made neceffary for a man who 
was only juft, entering upon a, grand tour 
through the whole kingdom, fiom Barce- 
lona to Cadiz, Madrid, &c. &e. I per- 
ceived this fhynefs, but did not refent it, 
becaufe I could not cenfure it.. He had 
no fufpicion of me at firft; and if -he had 
afterwards, I could not tell what circum- 
ftances might have been. urged againft me ;- 
and I confidered, that if a man of his for-: 
tune and figure could have been ‘fufpected, 
there. was much reafon for him to. join 
with others in- fufpecting me. 
' The Jew, it feems, who had put off the 
counterfeit bank notes, had been advertifed 
in all the foreign papers; his perfon was 
particularly defcribed; and as application 
had been made to the Courts of France and 
Spain, to {top the career of fuch a villain, 
the Governor ‘of Barcelona had, upon Sir 
«iii Gafcoyne’s firft arrival, ftopped 
him, 
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“him, and.fent, for the Conful, verily. be- 
lieving he had got the offender, .. The Jew, 
was defcribedyas a fhort, plump, black. 
man; and.as Sir Thomas has black eyes, 
and is rather ex bon point, the plain, honeft, 
Governor had not difcernment enough to 
fe¢ that eafe. and good: breeding in Sir Tho-, 
mas, which no Jew, however well he may 
imitate Bank notes, can counterfeit... But, 
as Sir Thomas had letters of credit. upon. 
Mr. Curtoys,. which afcertained his perfon 
and rank, this adventure became a laugh. 
able one to him. It is, indeed, from his 
mouth I relate it, though, perhaps, not 
with all the circumftances he told me.= 
Now, had my perfon tallied as well as Sir 
Thomas's did with. that of. the itinerant 
Jew, I I should, cpettinly have been in io 
a. in nef walls of fowifation a 
this town. 


You will tremble—I affure you, I dow. 
when I think of another efcape Thad; and: 
J will 
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I will tell you how:—The day after I left 
Cette, I came to a fpot where the roads di- 
vide; here I afked two men, which was 
mine to Narbonne ? one of them anfwered 
me in Englifh; he was.a fhabby, but gen- 
teel-looking young man, faid he came 
from Italy, and was going to Barcelona ; 
that he had been. defrauded of his money. 
at Venice by a parcel of fharpers, and was 
going to Spain to get a paflage to Holland, 
of which country he was a native; he was 
then in treaty, he faid, with the other man 
to fell him a pair of breeches, to furnifh 
him with’ money to carry him on; and as — 
I had no fervant at that time, he earneftly 
intreated me to take him into my fervice: 
I would not do that, you may be fure; — 
_ but left he might be an unfortunate man, 
like myfelf,:I told him, if he could con- 
trive to lie at the inns I did, I would pay 
for his bed and fupper. He accepted an 
offer, I foon became very forry I had made; 
and when we arrived at Perpignan, I gave 
bim a little PAB to proceed, but abfo- 

lutely 
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lutely forbad him either ‘to walk near my 
chaife, or to fleep at'the fame inns I did; 
for as I knew him not, he fhould not enter 
into another kingdom as ‘one in ‘my fife; 
and I faw tio more of him till fome days 
after my arrival at Barcelona,’ wheré he | 
accoited me in a better habit, and fhewed 
me fome real, or counterfeit gold he had 
got, he faid, of a friend who knew his fa-' 
ther at Amfterdam. He was a bold, da- 
ring fellow; and it was with fome diffi- 
culty I could prevail upon him not to walk _ 
cheek by jole with me along the ramparts. 


Soon after this I was informed, that a 
fine-drefled, little black-eyed man was ar- 
rived in a bark from Italy. ‘This man 
proved to be, as Mr. Curtoys informed me, - 
the very Jew whom Sir Thomas Gafcoyne’ 
was fufpected to be: he was apprehended, 
and committed to one of the round towers. 
But what will you fay, or what would have’ 
been my lot, had I taken the other man 
into my fervice?—for the minute my white 

| man, 
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man, for he was a whiti/b Jew, faw the 
black one arrive, he decamped ; they were 
afraid of each other,:and both wanted to 
efcape; my man went off on foot; the 
black man was apprehended, while he was 
in treaty with the mafter of the fame bark 
he came in, to carry him to fome other fea- 
port. Now had I come in with fuch a 
fervant, and with my fufpected Bank notes, 
without letters of credit, or recommenda-. 
tion; had the Jew arrived, who is the 
real culprit, and who had been connected 
with my man, what would have become of 
his mafter, your unfortunate humble fer- . 
vant ?——I doubt the aéz/ties of his. Britan- 
nic Majefty’s Conful would not have been 
able to have divided our degrees of guilt 
properly ; and that I fhould have experi- 
enced but little charity on my ftraw bed, 
from the humanity of Mr. Wombwell. 
However, I had ftill one card more to 
play to reinforce my purfe; it was one, I 
thought, could not fail, and the money 
was nearer home:—I had lent, while I 

was 
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was at Calais, thirty guineas to a French 
officer, for no other reafon but becaufe he 
wanted it: I knew*the man; and as he 
promifed to pay me in three months, and 
as that time was expired, I'applied to Mr. 
Harris, a Scotch merchant, at his houfe at - 
- Barcelona, on whom the London Bankers. 
of the fame name give letters of credit to. 
travellers. I begged the favour of him to 
fend the note: to his correfpondents at Pa 
ris, and to. procure the money for me, and 
when it. was paid, that he would give it 
to me at Barcelona; but Mr. Harris. too, 
begged to be excufed; he ftarted fome dif- 
ficulties, but at length did give me a re- 
ceipt for the note, and promifed, reluc- 
tantly enough, to fend it. I began now. 
to think that I thould ftarve indeed. Every 
article of life is high in Spain, and my 
purfe was low. I therefore wrote to Mr. 
Curtoys, to know if he had any tidings 
of the Bank bills; for I had immediately 
wrote to Mefirs. Hoare, to beg the favour of | 
them to fend Mr. Curtoys the numbers of 

thofe 
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thofe which I received at their Houfe; and 
they very politely informed me, they had 
fo done. Mr. Conful Curtoys favoured 
me with the following anfwer : 


« Mr. Curtoys prefents his compliments 
«“ to Mr. Thickneffe ; no ways doubts the 
Bank bills to be good, from London this 
« poft under the 24th paft, they accufe re- 
“ ceipt thereof, &c. Barcelona, 12th of 
«© December, 1775.” 


~ As Mr, Curtoys’s correfpondent had ac- 
cufed receipt thereof, I thought I might 
too, and accordingly I went and defired 
my money. The Cafhier was fick, they 
‘faid, and-I was defired to call agen the next 
morning, when he would be much better ;— 
I did fo, and received my money; and 
fhail fet off immediately for Montféerrat, 
finging, and faying what I do not exactly 
agree to ; but, being at Rome, I would do 
as they do there: I therefore taught my 
1 | | children 
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childrien to repeat the following Spanifh 


proverb : 


‘* Barcelonaes Buéno, 
‘¢ Si la Bolfa fueno; 
«* Suéno 6 no fténo,. 
‘© Barcelonaes Buéno.’”* 


I will not tranflate what, I am fure, you 
will underftand the fenfe of much better 
than you will think I experienced the 
truth. I hope, however, to have done 
with my misfortunes; for I am going to 
vifit a {pot inhabited by virtuous and re~- 
tired men; a place, according to all re- 
ports, cut out by nature for fuch who are 
able to fequefter them{felves from all world- 
ly concerns ; and from fuch, ({trangers as 
they are) I am fure I fhall meet with more 
charity (for they deal in nothing elfe) 
than I met with humanity or Poo et at. 
Barcelona. 


P.S. I fhould have told you, that be- 
fore Sir Thomas Gafcoyne left this town, 


he 
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he fent.a polite meffage, to defire to take 
leave of me and my family : I therefore 
‘waited upon him ; and as he propofed vi- 
fiting Gibraltar, I troubled him with a 
letter to my fon, then on that duty ; and 
was forry foon after to find that my fon 
had left the garrifon before Sir Thomas. 
could arrive at it. If you afk me how Sir 
Thomas Gafcoyne, ventured to make fo 
great a tour through a country fo auk-. 
wardly circumftanced for travellers in ge- 
neral, and f{trangers in particular, I can 
only fay, that when I faw him he had but 
a juft began his long journey, and that he 
had every advantage which refgion and 
fortune could give him. I had none: he 
travelled with .two ccaches, two fets of . 
horfes,. two faddle mules, and was pro- 
tected by a train of fervants. I had reli- 
gion, (but it was a bad one in that coun- 
try) and only one footman, who ftri@ly. 
maintained his character, for he always 
_ walked. Indeed, it is the. fafhion of all 
Spanifh gentlemen. to be followed by their. 

fervant 
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fervant on foot. J therefore travelled fike 
a Spaniard; Sir Thomas like an Englifh- 
man. ‘The whole city of Barcelona was 
in an uproar the morning Sir Thomas’s 
two coaches fet off; and I heard, with con- 
cern, that they both broke down before 
they got half way to Valencia; but, with 
pleafure, by a polite letter foon after from _ 
Mr. Swinburne, that they got fo far in 
perfect health. 


Iam, dear Sir, &e. 


P. S. Before 1 quit Barcelona, it will 
be but juft to fay, that it is a good city,. 
has a fine mole, anda noble citadel, be- 
fide Monjuique, a ftrong fort, which ftands 
ona high hill, and which commands the 
town as well as the harbour. The town 
is very large and: ftrongly fortified, ftands 
in a large plain, and is encompaffed with 
a femi-circular range of high hills, rather 
than mountains, which form um coup-deil, 
that is very pleafing, as not only the fides - 
id } of 
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of the hills are adorned’ with a great num- 
ber of country-houfes, but the plain alfo 
affords a great -many,-befide feveral little 
villages, The roads-too near the town are 
_very good. As to the city itfelf, it is ra- 
ther well built in general, than abouriding 
with any particular fine buildings. The 
Inquifition has nothing to boaft of now, 
either within or without; having (fortu- 
nately for the public) loft a great part of 
its former power: it, however, ftill keeps 
an awe upon all who live within its verge. 

i never faw a town in. which trade is ¢ar- 
ried on with mote fpirit and ainduftry ; the 

indoleiit difpofition of the Spaniards of 
Cafiike, and other provinces, has not ex- 
tended ever into’ this part of Spain. They 
have here - avery fine theatre; but thofe 
who perform upon the fage'are the refafe 
of the people; -and are too bad.to be called 
by. the, name,of. ators... They. have nei- 
ther libraries nor pictures: worthy of mucli 
notice, though they boaft of one or tivo 
paintings in their churches by natives.of 
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the town, Francois Guirro, and John Ar~ 
nau. In the -cuftom-houfe hangs a full- . 
length of the prefent King,°*fo execrable, 
that one would wonder? it - was not put, 
with the painter, into’ the Inquifition, as a 
libel on royalty.and the arts. I am told, 
at La Féte Dieu there are fome procefiions 
of the moft ridiculous nature. ‘The ferti- 
lity of the earth in and about the town is 
wonderful; the minute one crop is off the 
earth, another is put in; no part of the 
year puts a ftop to vegetation. In the 
coldeft weather, the market abounds with 
a great variety of the choiceft flowers ; yet 
their fweets cannot over-power the into- 
lerable {mell which falt fifh, and ftinking 
'fith united, diffufe over all that part of the 
city; and rich as the inhabitants are, you 
will fee the legs, wings, breafts, and en- 
trails of fowls, in the market, cut up as 
joints of meat are.in other-countries, to be 
fold feparately: nor could’ I find in’ this. 
great city either oil, olives, or wine, that 
were tolerable. I paid a guinea'a day at 

the 
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the Fontain d’Or for my table; yet every 
thing was fo dirty, that I always made my 
dinner from the defert ; nor was there any 
other place but the ftable of this dirty inn 
to put up my horfe, where I paid twelve 
livres a week for ftraw only ; and whoever 
lodges at this inn, muft pay five fhillings 
a day for their dinner, whether they dine 
there or not. 


Catalonia is undoubtedly thé beft culti- 
vated, the richeft, and moft induftrious pros 
vince, or principality, in Spain; and the 
King, who has the sun ror unis HAT, (for 
it always fhines in fome part of his domi- 
nions) has nothing to boaft of, equal to 
Catalonia. } 


As I have almoft as much abhorrence to 
the Moors, as even.the Spaniards them- 
felves, (having vifited that coaft two or 
three times, many years ago) you may be 
fure I was grieved to meet, every time I 
' went out, fo many maimed and wounded 
M 2 3 officers 
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officers and foldiers, who were not long re 
turned from ‘the unfuccefsful expedition to 
Algiers. ‘There are no treops in the world 
more fteady than the Spaniards; it was not 
for want of bravery that they mifcarried, 
but there-was: fome fad mifmanagement ; 
and had the Moors followed their blows, 
not a mah ‘of them would have returned. 
My fervant, (a French deferter) who was , 
upon that expedition, fays, Gen. O’Reily 
~ was the firft who landed, and the laft whe 
embarked ;—but it is the HaapD, not the 
arm of a commander in chief, which is 

moft wanted. The Moors, at & poimt du 

jour, advanced upon the Spaniards behind 
a formidable majfked and moving battery of 

camels: the Spaniards, believing them, by 

a faint light, to be cavalry, expended a 

great part of their ftrength, {pirits, and 

ammunition, upon thofe harmlefs animals; 

and it was not till ¢hzs curtam was removed 

that the dreadful carnage began, in which 

they loft about nine thoufand men. There 

feems to have been fome ftrange mifma- 

; nagement ; 
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nagement; it ‘feems. probable. that there 
was no very good underftanding between 
the marine and the land officers. ‘The fleet 
were many days before the town, and then 
landed juft where the Moors expected they 
wouldland. ‘There is nothing fo difficult, 
fo dangerous, nor fo liable to mifcarriage, 
as the war of zuvading: our troops expe- 
rienced it at S¢. Cas; and they either have, 
or will experience it in America. The 
wild Negroes in Jamaica, to whom Goy. - 
Trelawney wifely gave, what they con- 
tended for, (LizERTY) were not above ~ 
fifteen hundred fit to bear'arms. I was in - 
feveral fkirmifhes with them, and fecond 
in command under Mr. Adair’s brother, a 
valiant young man, who died afterwards in 
the field, who made peace with them; yet 
_ I will venture to affirm, that though five 
hundred difciplined troops would have 
fubdued them in an open country, the 
united force of France and England could 
not have extirpated them from their faft 
~ holds in the mountains, Did not a Baker 
é VE ances battle 
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battle and defeat two Marfhals of France 
in the Cevennes? And is it probable, that 
all the fleets and armies of Great-Britain 
can conquer America ?—England may as 
well attempt moving that Continent on 
this fide the Atlantic. | aT BY 
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] NEVER left any place with more {e- 
-cret fatisfaction than I did Barceb- 
na; exclufive of the entertainment I was 
prepared to expect, by vifiting this holy 
mountain; nor have I been difappoint- 
ed; but on the contrary, found it, in 
every refpect, infinitely fuperi ior to the va- 
rious accounts I had heard of it. I will 
attempt to give you fome idea of it;—to | 
give a perfect defcription of it is impoffi- 
ble;—to do that, it would require fome of 
thofe attributes which the Divine Power, 
by whofe almighty hands it was raifed, is 
endowed with. It is called Montferrat, 
or Mount-Scié,* by the Catalonians, words 
which fignify a cut or fawed mountain; and 
fo called from its fingular and extraordinary 
form ; for itis fo ‘broken, fo divided, and 

fo 


* The arms of the Abbey is—A faw in the middle of a 
rock, . 
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fo crowned with an infinite number of 
{piring cones, or pine heads, that it has 
the appearance, at diftant view, to be the 
work of man; but-upon a nearer approach, 
to be evidently raifed by Him alone, to 
whom nothing is impoffible. It looks, 
indeed, like the firft rude fketch of Gon’s 
work; but the defign is great, and the ex- 
ecution fuch, that it compels all men who 
approach it, to lift up their hands and eyes 
to heaven, ‘and to fay,—Oh Gop |__How 
WONDERFUL ARE ALL THY works! 4 


It 4 no wonder then, that fuch a place 
fhould be fixed upon for the refidence of 
holy and devout men; for there is not furely 
upon the habitable globe a, {pot fo properly 
adapted for rétir ement and contemplation ; 
it has therefore, for many ages, been inha- 
bited only by monks and hermits, whofe 
firft vow is, never to forfake it;—-a vow, 
without being either a hermit or a mohk, 
I could make, I think, without repenting. 
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If it be true, and fome great man has 
faid fo, that cc whofoever delighted in Solitude, 
is either a wild beaft, or a God;” the inhabi. 
tants of this {pot are certainly more than 
men; for no wild beaft dwellshere. But it 
is the place, not the people, I mean at pre- 
fent to fpeak of. It ftands in a vaft plain, 
feven leagues they call it, but it is at leaft 
thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in 
the center of the principality of Catalonia. 
The height of it is fo very confiderable, 
that in one hour’s flow travelling towards 
it, after we left Barcelona, it fhewed its 
pointed fteeples, high over the lefler moun- 
tains, and feemed fo very near, that it 
would have been difficult to have perfuaded 
a perfon, not accuftomed to fuch decep- 
tions, in fo clear an atmofphere, to believe, 
that we had much more than an hour's 
journey to arrive at it; inftead of which, 
we were all that day in getting to Martorel, 
a fmall city, ftill three leagues diftant from 
jt, where we lay at the Three Kings, a 
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pretty good inn, kept by an infolent im- 
pofing Italian. . Martore/ ftands upon the 
fteep banks of the river Lodbregate, over 
which there is a. modern bridge, of a pro- 
digious height, the piers of which reft on 
the oppofite fhore, againft a Roman trium- 
phal arch of great folidity, and originally 
of great beauty. I think I tell you the 
truth when I fay, that I could perceive the 
convent, and fome of the hermitages, when 
I firft faw the mountain, at above twenty 
mules diftance.. From Martorel, however, 
they were as vifible as the mountain itfelf, 
to which the eye was directed, down the 
tiver, the banks of which were adorned 
with trees, villages, houfes, &c. and the 
yiew terminated by this the moft. glorious 
monument in. nature. When I firft faw 
the mountain, it had the appearance of an 
infinite number of rocks cut into conical 
forms, and built one upon another to a 
prodigious height. Upon a nearer view, 
each cone appeared of itfelf a mountain ; 
and the tout enfemble compote an enormous 
| . mafs 
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mafs of the Lwndus Helmontz, or plumb- 
pudding 'ftone, fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, and what the Spaniards ca// two 
leagues in height. As it-is like unto no 
other mountain, fo it ftands quite uncon- 
nected with any, though not very diftant 
from fome very lofty ones.. Near the bafe 
of it, on the fouth fide, are two villages, 
the largeft of which is Montrofo/; but my 
eyes were attracted by two ancient towers, 
which ftood upon a hill near Co/baton, the 
fmalleft, and we drove to that, where we 
found a little pofada, and the people ready 
enough to furnifh us with mules and affes, 
for we were now become quite impatient 
to vifit the hallowed and celebrated con- 
vent, De Neuftra Senora; a convent, -to 
which pilgrims refort from the furtheft 
parts of Europe, fome bearing, by way of 
penance, heavy bars of iron on their backs, 
others cutting and flafhing their naked bo- 
dies with wire cords, or crawling to it on 
all-fours, like the beafts of the field, to 
oes | obtain 
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obtain forgivenefs of their fins, by the in- 
terceffion of our Lady of Montferrat. 


When we had afcended a fteep and rug~ 
ged road, about one hour, and where there 
was width enough, and the precipices nat 
too alarming, to give our eyes the utmoft 
liberty, we had an earneft of what we were 
to expect above, as well as the extenfiye 
view below; our impatience to fee more 
was encreafed by what we had already feen; 
the majeftic convent opened to us a view 
of her venerable walls; fome of the her- 
mits’ cells peeped over the broken preci- 
‘pices fill higher ; while we, glutted with 
aftonifhment, and made giddy with de- 
light and amazement, looked up at all 
with a reverential awe, towards that God 
who waifed the pires, and the holy men 
who dwell among them, Yes, Sir,— 


we caught the holy flame; and I hope we 
came down better, if not wifer, than we 
went up. After afcending full two hours 
anda half more, we arrived on a flat part 

on 
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on the fide, and about the middle of the 
mountain, on which the convent is built; 
but even that flat was made fo by art, and 
at a prodigious expence. Here, however, 
was width enough to look fecurely about 
us; and, good God! what an extenfive 
field of earth, air, and fea, did it open! 
The ancient towers, which at firft attrated 
my notice near Co/baton, were dwindled 
into pig-fties upon a mounticule. At length, 
and a great length it was, we. arrived at 
the gates of the Sanctuary; on each fide of 
which, on high pedeftals, ftand the enor- 
mous ftatues of two faints ; and nearly op- 
pofite, on the bafe of a rock, which leans 
in a frightful manner over the buildings, 
and threatens deftruction to all below, a 
great number of human {culls are fixed in 
the form of a crofs. Within the gate is a 
{quare cloifter, hung round with paintings 
of the miracles performed by the Holy Vir. 
gin, with votive offerings, &c. It was 
Advent week, when none of the monks quit 
their apartments, but one, whofe weekly 

duty 
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duty it was to attend the call of ftrangers ; 
nor did the whole community afford but 
a fingle member (pere sender, a Fleming ) 
who could fpeak French. It: was Pere 
Pafial, by whom we were’ thewn every 
mark of politenefs and attention, which a 
man of the world could give, but admi« 
niftered with all that humility and meek- 
nefs, fo becoming a man who had renoun- 
ced it. He put us in pofleffion of a good 
room, with good beds; and as it was near 
night, and very cold, he ordered a brazier 
of red-hot embers into our apartment ; and 
having fent for the cook of the ftrangers’ 
kitchen, (for there are four public kitchens) 
and ordered him to obey our commands, 
he retired to evening vefpers ; after which 
he made us a fhort vifit, and continued to 
do fo, two or three times every day, while 
we ftaid. Indeed, I began to fear we ftaid 
too long, and told him fo; but he affured 
“me the apartment was ours for a month or 
two, if we pleafed. During our ftay, he 
admitted me into his apartments, and filled 

my 
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my box with delicious Spanifh f{nuff, and 
fhewed us every attention we could with, 
and much more than, as uwurecommended 
{trangers, -we could expedt. © All the poor 
who come here are fed gratis for three 
days, and all the fick received in the hof- 
pital. Sometimes, on particular feftivals, 
feven thoufand .arrive in’ one day; but 
people of condition pay a reafonable price 
for what they eat. There was before our 
apartment a long covered gallery; and tho’ 
we were in a deep recefs of the: rocks, 
which projected wide and high on our 
right and left, we had in front a moft ex- 
tenfive view of the world below, and the 
more diftant Mediterranean Sea. It was 
a moon-light night; and, in {pite of the 
cold, it was impoflible to be thut out of 
the enchanting lights and fhades which 
her filver beams refleted on the rude rocks 
above, beneath, and on all fides of us.— 
Every thing was as ftill as death, till the 
fonorous convent bell warned the Monks 
to midnight prayer. At two o’clock, we 
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heard fome of the tinkling bells of the hers 
mits’ cells above give notice, that they too 

were going to their devotion at the ‘ap- 

- pointed hour: after which I retired to my 
bed; but my mind was too much awaken- 
ed to permit me to fleep ; I was impatient 
for the return of day-light, that I might 
proceed ftill higher; for, mifer like, tho’ 
my coffers qere too full, I coveted more ; 
and accordingly, after breakfaft, we eagerly 
fet our feet to the firft round of the ermit’s 
ladder; it was a ftone one indeed, but 
{tood in all places dreadfully fteep, and in 
many almoft perpéndicular. After mount- 
ing up a vaftchafm in the rock, yet fall of 
trees and fhrubs, about a thoufand paces, 
fatigued in body, and impatient for a fafe 
refting place, we arrived at a {mall holein 
the rock, through which we were glad to 
erawl; and having got to the fecure fide of 
it, prepared ourfelves,. by a little reft, to 
proceed further; but not, I aflure you, 
without fome apprehenfions, that if thete 
was no better road down, we muift have 

become 
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become Jermits. After a fecond clamber, 
not quite fo dreadful as the firft, but much 
longer, we got into fome flowery and fer- 
pentine walks, which lead to two or three 
of the neareft hermitages then vifible, and 
not far off, one of which hung over fo hor- 
rible a precipice, that it was terrifying 
picturefque. We were now, however, | 
thought, certainly in the garden of Eden! 
Certain Iam, Eden could not. be more beau- 
tifully adorned; for God alone is the gar- 
dener here alfo; and, confequently, every 
thing profpered around us which could gra 
tify the eye, the nofe, and the imagination: 


‘* Profufe the myrtle {pread unfading boughs, fs 
** Expreffive emblem of eternal vows.” 


For the myrtle, the eglantine, the jafinin, 
and all the fmaller kind of aromatic fhrubs 
and flowers, grew on all fides thick and 
{pontaneoufly about us ; and our feet 
brufhed forth the fweets of the lavender, 
rofemary, and thyme, till we arrived at 
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the firft, and peaceful hermitage of Sam 
Tiago. We took poffeflion of the holy in- 
habitant’s little garden, and was charmed 
with the neatnefs, and humble fimplicity, 
which in every part characterifed the pof- 
feffor. His little chapel, his fountain, his 
vine arbor, his ftately cyprefs, and the walls 
of his cell, embraced on all fides with ever- 

| greens, and adorned with flowers, rendered — 
it, exelufive of its fituation, wonderfully 
pleafing. His door, however, was faft, and 
all within was filent ; but upon knocking, 
it was opened by the venerable inhabitant: _ 
he was cloathed.in a brown cloth habit, 
his beard was very long, his face pale, his 
manners courteous ; but he feemed rather 
too deeply engaged in the contemplation 
of the things of the next world, to lofe 
much of his time with /uch things as us. 
We therefore, after peeping into his apart- 
ments, took his benedi¢tion, and he re- 
tired, leaving us all his ‘worldly pofleffions, 
but his ftraw bed,.his books, and his beads. 
This hermitage is confined between two 
pine 
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pine heads, within very narrow, bounds ; 
but it is artfully fixed, and commands at 
noon day a moft enchanting profpect to the 
Eaft and to the North. ‘Though it is up- 
wards of two thoufand three hundred paces. 
from the convent, yet it hangs fo directly 
over it, that the rocks convey not only the 
found of the organ, and the voices of the 
monks finging in the choir, but you may 
hear men in common converfation from. 
the piazza below. | 


This is along letter; but I know you 
would not willingly have left me in, the 
midft of danger, or before I was fafe ar= 
rived at the firft ftage towards heaven, and 
feen one humble hoft on Gon’s high road., 


P. 8S. At two o'clock, after midnight, 
thefe people rife, fay mafs, and continue 
the remainder of the night in prayer and 
contemplation. The hermits. tell you, it 
was upon high mountains that God chofe 
to manifeft his will :—fundamenta ejus in 
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snontibus Santis, fay they s—they confider 
thefe rocks as fymbols of . their penitence, 
and mortifications ; ; and its being fo beau- 
tifully coveréd ‘with: fie flowers, odorife- 
rous and rare plants, as emblems of the 
virtue and innocence of the religious inha- 
bitants; or how elfe, fay they, could fuch 
rocks produce’ {pontaneoufly ‘flowers in a 
defart, which furpafs all that art and na- 
ture combined can do, in lower and more 
favourable foils? They may well think fo; 
for human reafon cannot account for the 
manner by which fuch enormous quanti- 
fies of tréeés, fruits, and flowers, are nou 
rifhed, feemingly without foil. But that 
_ which eftablifhed a church and convent on 
this mountain, was the ftory of a hermit 
who refided here many years; this was 
Fuan Guerin, who lived’on this mountain 

alone, the aufterity of whofe life was fuch, 

that the people below believed he fubfifted 
without eating or drinking. As fome very 
extraordinary circumftances attended this 
man’s life, all which is “univerfally believed 
| here,, 
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here, it may not be amifs to give you fome 
account of him:—You muit know, Sir, 
then, that the devil envying the happinefs 
of this good man, equipped himéfelf in the 
habit of a hermit, and poffefied himfelf of 
a cavern in the fame mountain, which ftill 
bears the name of the Devél’s Grot; after 
which, he took occafion to throw himfelf 
in the way of poor Guerin, to whom he 
expreffed his furprife at fecing one of his 
own order dwell in a place he thought an 
abfolute defert; but thanked God, for gi- 
ving him fo fortunate a meeting. Here 
the devil and Guerm became -very inti- 
mate, and converfed much together on {pi- 
ritual matters; and things went on well 
enough between them for a while, when 
another deyil, chum to the firft, poffeffed 
the body of a certain Princefs, daughter of 
a Count of Barcelona, who became thereby 
violently tormented with horrible convul- 
fions. - She was taken to the church by her 
afflicted father. The demon who poffef- 
fed her, and who {poke for her, faid, that ° 
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nothing could relieve her from her fufter- 
ings but the prayers of a devout and pious 
hermit, named Guerzz, who dwelt on Mont- 
ferrat. ‘The father, therefore, immediately 
repaired to Guerim, and befought his pray- 
ers and interceflion for the recovery of his 
daughter. It fo happened (for fo the devil 
would have it) that this bufinefs could not 
be perfectly effected in lefs than nine days ; 
and that the Princefs mutt be left that time 
alone with Guwerm in his cave. Poor Gue- 
rin, con{cious of his frail nature, oppofed . 
this meafure with all his might; but there 
was no refifting the argument and influence 
of the devil, and fhe was accordingly left. 
Youth, beauty, a cave, folitude, and virgin 
modefty, were too powerful not to over- 
come even the chafte vows and pious in- 
tentions of poor Guerin. ‘The devil left 
the virgin, and poffeffed the faint. He con- 
fulted his falfe friend, and told him how 
powerful this impure paffion was become, 
and his intentions of flying from the dan- 
-ger; but the. devil advifed him fo return 
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to bis cell, and pray. to God to protect him 
from fin. Guerin took his council, return- 
ed, and fell into the fatal fnare. The de- 
vil then perfuaded him to kill the Princefs, 
in order to conceal his guilt, and to tell 
her father the had forfaken his abode while 
he was intent on prayer. Guerin did fo; 
but became very miferable, and at length 
determined. to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 
to obtain a remiflion of his complicated 
crimes. The Pope enjoined him to return 
to Montferrat, on all-fours, and to continue 
in that ftate, without once looking up 
to heaven, for the fpace of feven years, 
or ‘till a child of three months. old told 
him, his fins were forgiven: all which 
Guerin chearfully complied with, and ac- 
cordingly crawled back to the defiled 


mountain. 


- Soon eh the expiration of the feven years 
Count Vifroy, the father of the murdered 
Princefs, was hunting on the mountain of 
Montferrat, and pafling near Guerim’s cave, 
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the dogs entered, and the fervant feeing a 
hideous figure, concluded they had found 
the wild beaft they were in purfuit of: 
they informed the Count with what they 
had feen, who gave directions to fecure the 
beaft alive, which was accordingly done ; 

for he was fo over-grown with hair, and 
fo deformed in fhape, that they had no 
idea of the creature being human. He 
was therefore kept in the Count’s ftable at 
Barcelona, and fhewn to his vifitors as a 
wonderful and fingular wild beaft. During | 
this time, while a company were examining 
this extraordinary animal, a nurfe with a 
young child in her arms looked upon it, and 
the child, after fixing its eyes ftedfaftly for 
a few minutes on Guerin, faid, “ Guerin 
rife, thy fins are forgiven thee !”- 
inftantly rofe, threw himfelf at the Count’s . 
feet, confeffed the crimes he had been 
guilty of, and defired to receive the punifh- 
ment due to them, from the hands of him 
whom he had fo highly injured 5 ;— but the 
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Count, perceiving that God had forgiven 
him, forgave him alfo. 


I will not trouble you with all the par- 
ticulars which attended this miracle; it 
will be fufficient to fay, that the Count 
and Guerim went to take up the body of the 
murdered Princefs, for burial with her an- 
ceftors; but, to their great aftonifhment, 
found her there alive, poffefling the fame 
youth and beauty fhe had been left with, 
and no alteration of any kind, but a pur- 
ple ftreak about her neck where the cord 
had been twifted, and wherewith Guerin 
had ftrangled her. The father defired her. 
to return to Barcelona; but fhe informed 
him, that could not be; fhe was enjoined 
by the Holy Virgin, fhe faid, to fpend her 
days on that miraculous fpot; and accord- 
ingly a church and convent was built there, 
the latter inhabited by Nuns, of which 
_the.Princefs (who had rifen from the dead) 
‘was the Abbefs. It was called the Abbey 
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des Pucelles, of the order of Sz. Benoit, and 
was founded in the year 801. But fucha 
vaft concourfe of people, of both fexes, — 
_ reforted to it, from all parts of the world, 
that at length it was thought prudent to 
remove the women to a convent at Barce- 
_tona, and place a body of Benedictine monks 
in their place. 


Strange. as this ftory is, it is to be feen _ 
in the archives of this holy houfe; and in 
the ftreet called Condal, at Barcelona, may 
be feen in the wall of the old palace of 
the Count’s, an ancient figure, cut in 
ftone, which reprefents the nurfe with the 
‘child in her arms, and a ftrange figure, 
on his knees, at her feet, and that is Friar 
Guerin. 


_ Now, whether you will believe all this 
ftory, or not, I cannot take upon me to 
fay; but I will affure you, that when you 
vifit this fpot, it will be neceflary to /ay 
you do, and to affure you that I do; or you 

would 
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would appear in their eyes a much grea- 
ter wonder than any thing which I have 
related, of the Devil, the Friar, the Vir- 
gin, and the Count. 


LETTER 
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dalyadla To 5K Evi, ad Sl botales 


C Roa fecond hermitage, for I give them 
in the order they are ufually vifited, 
is that of St. Catherine, fituated in a deep 
and folitary vale: it however commands a 
moft extenfive and pleafing profpeét, at 
noon-day, to the Eaft and Weft. The 
buildings, garden, &c. are confined within 
{mall limits, being fixed in a moft pictu- 
ref{que and fecure recefs under the foot of 
one of the high pines. Though this her- 
mit’s habitation is the moft retired and fo- 
litary abode of any, and far removed from 
the dim of men, yet the courteous, affa- 
ble, and fprightly inhabitant, feems not to - 
feel the lofs of human fociety, though no 
man, I think, can be a greater ornament 
to human nature. If he is net much ac- 
cuftomed to hear the voice of men, he is 
amply recompenfed by the mellifluous 
notes of birds; for it is their fanctuary as 
; well 
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well as his; for no part of the mountain 
is fo well inhabited by the feathered race 
of beings as this delightful fpot. Perhaps, 
indeed, they have fagacity enough to know, 
that there is no other fo perfectly fecure. 
Here the nightingale, the black-bird, the 
linnet, and an infinite variety of little fong- 
fters, greater flrangers to my eyes, than 
fearful of my hands, dwell in perfec fecu- 
rity, and live in the moft friendly intimacy 
with their holy protector, and: obedient to 
his call; for, fays the hermit, 


“© Hafte here, ye feather’d race of various fong, 

‘¢ Bring all your pleafing melody along ! 

** Ocome, ye tender, faithful, plaintive doves, 

** Perch on my hands, and fing your abfent loves!”?—— 


When inftantly the whole vocal band quit 
- their fprays, and furround the perfon of 
their daily benefactor, fome fettling upon 
his head, others entangle their feet in his 
beard, and, in the true fenfe of the word, 
take his bread even out of his mouth; but 
it is freely given: their confidence is fo 

great, 
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great, (for the holy father is their bondf- 
man) that the ftranger too partakes of their 
familiarity and carefles. Thefe hermits are 
not allowed to keep within their walls ei- 
ther dog, cat, bird, or any living thing, 
left their attention fhould be withdrawn 
from heavenly to earthly affections. Iam 
forry to arraign this good man; he can- 
not be faid to tranfgrefs the law, but he 
certainly evades it; for though his feather- 
ed band do not live within his walls, they 
are always attendant upon his court; nor 
can any prince or princefs upon earth boaft 
of heads fo elegantly plumed, as may be feen 
at the Court of St. Catherine; or of vaf- 
fals who pay their tributes. with half the 
chearfulnefs they are given and received by 
the humble monarch of this fequeftered 
vale. If his meals are fcanty, his defert is — 
ferved up with a fong, and he is hufhed to 
fleep by the nightingale; and when we 
confider, that he has but few days in the 
whole year which are inferior to fome of 
our beft in the months of May and June, 

you 
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you may eafily conceive, that a man who 
breathes fuch pure air, who feeds on fuch 
light food, whofe blood circulates freely: 
from moderate exercife, and whofe mind 
is never ruffled by worldly affairs ; whofe 
fhort fleeps are fweet and refrefhing, and. 
who lives confident of finding in death a 
more heavenly refidence; lives a life to be 
envied, not pitied.—Turn but your eyes 
one minute from this man’s -fituation, to 
that of any monarch or minifter on earth, 
and fay, on which fide does the balance 
turn ?—While fome princes may be em- 
bruing their hands in the blood of their 
fubjects,; this man is offering up his pray- 
ers to God to preferve all mankind :— 
While fome minifters are fending forth 
fleets and armies to wreak their own pri- 


vate vengeance on a brave and uncorrupted 
people, this folitary man is feeding, from 
his own fcanty allowance, the birds of the 
Conceive him, in his laft hour, 
upon his ftraw bed, and fee with what 


air. 


compofure and refignation he meets it !— 
| Look 
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Look in the face of a dying king, or a 
plundering, and blood-thirfty minifter,— 

what terrors the fight of their velvet beds, 
~ adorned with crimfon plumage, mutt bring 
to their affrighted imagination !—In that 
awful hour, it will remind them of the in- 
nocent blood they have fpilt ;—nay, they 
-will perhaps think, they were dyed with 
the blood of men fcalped and maflacred, to 
fupport their vanity and ambition !——In 


fhort, dear Sir, while kings and minifters 
are torn to pieces by a thirft after power 
and riches, and difturbed by a thoufand 
anxious cares, this poor hermit can have 
but one, 7. ¢. left he thould be removed 
(as the prior of the convent has a power to 
do) to fome other cell, for that is fome- 
times done, and very properly. . 


The youngeft and moft hardy conftitu- 
tions are generally put into the higher her- 
mitages, or thofe to which the accefs is 
moft difficult ; for the air is fo fine in the 
highéft parts of the mountain, that they 

fay 
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fay it often rendérs the refpiration painful. 

Nothing therefore: can: be more: reafonable 

than, that as thefé good men grow older, 
and lefs able: to: bear the! fatigues; and in- 

conveniencies the higheft abodes: unavoid- 

ably. fubjeét them to, {hould:be: removed. 
to more convenient dwellings, and that the. 
younger and ftouter men fhould fucceed: 
them. 


~ As the hermits never eat meat, I could: 
not help obferving to him, how. fortunate 
a circumftance it was for the fafety: of: his: 
little feathered friends; and that there 
were no boys to: difturb their young, nor 
any fportfman to kill the parent.——-God: 
forbid, faid he, that one of them fhould 
fall, but by his hands who. gave it life !— 
Give me your hand, faid I, and: blefs me! 
—I believe it did ; dut zt fhortened my vi- 
fit:—fo I ftept into the grot, and foe a 
pound of chocolate upon his {tone table, 


and myfelf away. 


@) | Tf 
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If there is'a happy man upon this earth, 
I have feen that extraordinary man, and 


here he dwells !—his features; his manners, 


all his looks and: actions, announce it ;—. 


yet he had not even a‘fingle; maravedi in. 


his pocket:—-money is. as ufelefs to him, 
as to one of his black-birds.. | | 


Within a gun-thot of this remnant of 


Eden, ate the remains of an ancient her- 


, mitage, called St. Pedro. While I was. 


there, my hermit followed: ‘me; but I too 


coveted retirement. I had jutt. bought a 
fine fowling-piece at Barcelona; and when. 
he came, I was availing myfelf of the hal-_ 
lowed {pot, to make my vow never to ufe- 
it. In truth, dear Sir, there are fome fort. 


of pleafures too powerful for the body to 


bear, as well as fome fort of pain: and 
here I was wrecked upon the wheel of fe~ 


licity ; and could only fay, like the poor 


criminal who fuffered at Dijon,—O God! 


| be he. God! at every coup. 
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~ I was forry my hoft did not underftand 
Englifh, nor I Spanifh enough, to give 
him the fenfe of the lines written in poor 
 Shenfione’s alcove. 


_ ** @) pou that bathe in courtlye blifg, 
_** @r tople in fortune’s giddy fpheare ; 
_** Do not too rally veeme amifte » 

le WE dim poe bides contented here, 


I forgot the other lines ; but they conclude 
thus: 


os © Fat faults there beene in Biiive life 
“< From which thele pa Ga slennes are 
‘fee 
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TdigcksTiEuBe. DG ails 


KNOW you will not -like to leave St. 


Catherine's harmonious cell fo foon ;— 
nor fhould I, but that I intend: to vifit it 
again. I will therefore conduct you to St. 
fuan, ‘about four hundred paces diftant 
from it, on the eaft fide of which, you 


lagk down a moft horrid and frightful pre- 


cipice,—a precipice, fo very tremendous, 
that I am perfuaded there are many people 
whofe imagination. would be fo intoxicated 
by looking at it, that they might | be. in 
danger of throwing themfelves over: I do 
not know whether you will underftand my 
meaning by faying fo; but I have more 


than once been fo bewildered with fuch. 


alarming coup d’ei/ on this mountain, that 
I began to doubt whether my own powers 
were fufficient to protect me:—Horfes, 
from fudder fright, will often run into 
the fire; and man too, may be forced upon 

P : his 


v8 2 
his own deftru@tion, to: avoid thofé fenfa- 
tions of danger he has not been“accuftomed 
to look upon. . Perhaps Iam talking non- 
fenfe ; and that you will attribute what I 
fay to lownefs of fpirits; on thei contrary, 
I had thofe feelings about me-only during 
the time my eyes were employed upon fuch 
frightful objects; for my fpirits were en- 
livened by pure air, exércife; and tempe= 
rance:—snay, I remember to have been 
ftruick in the fame manner, when the grand 
explofion of the fire-works were played off, 
many’ years ago, upon the conclufion of 
peace! The blaft was fo great, that it ap- 
peared as if it were defigned to take with 
it all earthly things; and I felt almoft for- 
ced by it, fummoned from my: feat, and 
could hardly refrain from jumping over a 
parapet wall which ftood before me, The 
building of this hermitage, however; is 
very fecure; nothing can fhaké or remove - 
it, but that which muft fhake or: remove 
the whole mountain. A this® cell, {mall 
as itis, King Philip the Third dined on the 
aor O 3 eleventh 
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eleventh of July 1599;—a circumftance, 
you.may, be fure, the inhabitant will never 
forget, or omit to mention. _It commands 
at noon-day.a fine profpe& eaftward, and 
and is approached by a. good ftage of 
fteps. Not-far from it, on the road fide, 
is a little chapel called St. Michael, a cha- 
pel as ancient as the monaftery itfelf ; and 
a little below is the grotto, in which the 
image of the Virgin, now fixed in the 
high altar of the church, was found. The 
entrance of this grotto is' converted into a 
chapel, where mafs is faid every day by 
one of the monks. All the hermitages, 
even the {malleft, have their little: chapel, 
the ornaments for faying mafs, their water 
ciftern, and moft of them alittle garden. | 
‘The building confifts of one or two little 
‘chambers, a little refetory, and a kitchen; 
but many of them have every convenience 
within and without that a fingle: man can 
with or defire, except he fhould: with for 
or defire /uch things as he was obliged to 

renounce when he took poffeflion of it... 
, Frona 
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From hence, by a road more. wonderful 
than fafe or pleafing, you are led on a ridge 
of mountains to the lofty cell of St. Ono- 
fre. It ftands ina cleft in one of the pine 
heads, fix and thirty feet (I was going to 
fay) above the earth; its appearance is in- 
deed aftonifhing, for it feems in a manner 
hanging in the air; the accefs to it is by a 
ladder of fixty fteps, extremely difficult to 
afeend, and even then you have a wooden 
bridge to crofs, fixed from rock to rock, 
under which is an aperture of fo terrifying 
an’ appearance, ‘that I ftill think a perfon, 
not) over timid, may find it very difficult — 
to pafs over, if he looks under, without 
lofing in fome degree that firmnefs which 
is neceflary to his own prefervation. ‘The 
beft and fafeft way is, to look forward at 
the building or object you are going to.— 
Fighting, and even courage, is mechani- 
cal; a man may be taught it as readily as 
any other fcience; and I would py the lit- 
tle timid hermit of 8+. Onofre to a march, 

on 
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on the margin of the precipices on this 
mountain, againft the braveft general we 
have in America. The man that would 
-not wince at the whiftle of a cannon-ball 
over his head, may find his blood retire, 
and his fenfes bewildered, at a dreadful 
precipice under his feet. Sr. Onofre pof- 
fefles no more {pace than what is covered 
in by the tiling, nor any profpe& ‘but to © 
the South. The inhabitant of it fays, he 
often fees the iflands of Minorca, Mallorca, 
and Ivica; and the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia. The weather ‘was extremely 
fine when I vifited it, but there was a dif- 
tant hazinefs which prevented my feeing 
thofe iflands; indeed, my eyes were better 
employed and entertained in examining 
objects more interefting, as well 2s more 
pleafing. Going { from this hermitage, you 
have a view of the vale of St. Mary, for- 
merly called la Fallée “imere, thro’ which 
the river Lobregate runs, and which. di- 
vides the bifhoprick of Barcelona from that 
of De Vic 

< Let | 
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Lett you Groutd think I am rather too 


tremendoufly defcriptive of this upland 
journey, hear what a French traveller fays, 


who vifited this mountain about twenty 


years ago. After examining every thing 


curious at the convent, he fays, ‘* 1/ ne 
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mle. reftott plus rien a vow que l’ hermitage 


qui eft renommeé, il eft dans la partie la plus 
élevée de la montagne, & partagé en treize 
habitations, pour autant ad’bermites. Le 
plaifir de le voir devoit me dedommager de 


‘ la petne qu il me fallott prendre pour y mon- 


ter, en grimpant pendant plus de deux heu- 
res. faurois pu me fervir de ma mule, 
mais tL mauroit fallu prendre un chemin 
ou j aurots mis le double du tems. fe mar- 
mat donc de courage, & entré dans une 
enceinte par. une porte quel’on mouvrit 
avec peine au debors du monaftere, je com- 
mencat a monter par des degrés qui fem- 
blaient perpendiculatres, tant. ils étotent 
roides; && je fus oblige de m'agraffer a des 
barres qué y font placées exprés: enfuite, 
| ‘* Je 
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“« je me trainat par-deffous de groffes pierres, 
«gut Jont comme des votites ruinées, dont les 


Aw 


* ouvertures font le feul paffage quil y ait 
“* pour quiconque a la témerité de s’ engager 
<< dans ces défilés ; apresavoir grimpé, envi~ 
«© ron mille pas, je trouvai'un petit terrein 
‘< uni ou je me laifjat tomber tout étendu afin 
“ dereprendre ma refpiration qui commen- 


a“ 


“© coit a me manguer.’. .And yet this was 
only the Frenchman’s firft ftage on his way 
to. the firft and.neareft hermitage; and who. 
I find clambered. up the very road we did, 
rather than take the longer rout on mule~ 
back; and, for ought I know, a rout ftill 
more dangerous, for there are many places 
where the. precipice is perpendicular on 
both fides of a ridge, and where the road 
is too narrow even to turn the mule; fo he 
that fets out, muft proceed. 


After afcending a ladder fixed in the 
fame pine where St. Onofre is fituated, at 
an hundred and fifty paces diftant, is the 
fifth hermitage of the Penitent Madalena; 
| it 
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it ftands between two lofty pines, and on 
fome elevated rocks, and commands a beau- 
tiful view, towards noon-day, to the Eaft 
and Weft; and near to it, in a more ele- 
vated pine, ftands its chapel, from whence 
you look down. (dreadful to behold) a rug- 
ged precipice ‘and fteep hills, upon the 
‘convent at two miles diftance.. There are 
_ two roads, or rather paffages, to this cell, 

‘both exceedingly ‘difficult » by one: you 
_ mount up a ladder of at leaft’an hundred 
ftéps; the other is of {tone fteps, and pie- 
ces of timber to hold by ;: that the hermit 
who dwells there fays, the’ whiftling of the 
wind in, ternpeftuous nights founds like 
‘the roaring of baited bulls.» 


LEDER 
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| MUST now lead you up to the higheft 

part of the mountain; it is a long way 
up, not lefs than three thoufand five hun- 
dred paces from S¢. Madalena, and over a 


very rugged and difagreeable road for the 
feet, which leads, however, to the cell of 
St. Geronimo; from the two. turrets of 
which, an immenfe {cene is opened, too 
much for the head of a 4w-/ander to bear; 
for it not only takes in a view of a great 
part of the mountain beneath, but of the 
_ kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, the Medi~ 
terranean Sea, and the iflands; but as it 
were, one half of the earth’s orbit. The 
fatigue to clamber up to it is very great; 
but the recompenfe is ample. This her- 
mitage looks down upon a wood above a 
league in circumference, in which former-. 
ly fome hermits dwelt ; but at prefent it is 
ftocked with cattle belonging to the con- 
| ) vent, 
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vent, who have a fountain of good water 
therein. Near this hermitage, in a place 
they call Poza, the {now is preferved for _ 
the ufe of the Re/gieux. The inhabi- 
tant either was not within, or would not 
be difturbed; fo that after feafting my eyes 
on all fides, my conductor led me on eaft~ 
ward to the feventh hermitage, called Sv. 
Antonio, the father of the Anchorites; it 
ftands under one of the higheft pinEs, and 
the accefs to it is fo dificult fand dange- 
rous, that very few ftrangers vifit it ;—a 
circumftance which whetted: my curiofity ; 
fo, like the boy after a bird’s-neft, 1 2i/gued 
st, efpecially as I was pretty: fure I thould 
take.the old bird fitting. ‘This hermit. had 
formerly been in the fervice; and though 
he had made great interceffion to the Holy 
Virgin and faints in heaven, as welk as 
much intereft with men on earth, he was 
not, I think, quite happy in his exalted 
{tation ; his. turret is fo {mall, that it will 
aot contain above two men; the view from 
it, to the Eaft and North, is very fine; but 

i ee it 
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it looks down a moft horrible and dreadful — 
precipice, above one hundred and eighty 

_ toifes perpendicular, and upon the: river. 

Lobregate.. No man, but he whom: cuf- 
tom has made familiar to fuch a tremen- 
dous eye-fall, can behold this place but 
with horror-and amazement; and I was as 
glad to leave it, as I was pleafed to have 
feen it. At abouta gun-fhot diftance from 
it rifes the higheft pine-head of the moun- 
tain, called Caval Hernot, which is eighty 
toifes higher than any other cone, and three 
thoufand three hundred paces from the 
convent below. Keeping under the fide 
of the fame hill, and along the bafe of the 
fame pine-head, you are led to the hermi- 
tage of St. Salvador, eight hundred paces - 
from St. Antonio, which hermitage has 
two chapels, one of which is hewn out of 
the heart of the pinr, and confequently 
has a natural as well as a beautiful cupola; 
the accefs to this cell is very difficult, for 
the crags project fo much, that it is ne- 
ceflary to clamber over them on all-four ; 


the 
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the profpects are very fine to the fouthward 
and eaftward. The inhabitant was from 
home; but as there was no.faftening to his 
doors, I examined:all ‘his worldly. goods, 
and’ found that moft of them were ‘the 
work of his owningenious hands: A lit- 
tle diftant:from hence ftands »a. wooden 
erofs, at which the road divides; one path 
leads to St. Benito, the other to, the Holy 
Trinity. By the archives of the convent, 
it appears, that inthe year 1272, Francts 
Bertrando died at the hermitage of St Sal- 
vador, after having {pent forty-five years 
in it, admired for his fanctity and holy 
life, and that he was fucceeded therein by 
Frangos Durando Mayol, who dwelt in it 
twenty-feven years. 


Defcending from hence about fix or fe- 
ven hundred paces, you arrive at the ninth 
hermitage, St. Benito; the fituation is very 
pleafing, the accefs eafy, and the’ profpects 
divine. It was founded by andor, whole 
intentions were, that it fhould contain, 


within 
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within a {mall diftance, four other cells, 
in memory of the five wounds made in the 
body of Chrift. This hermit has the pri- 
vilege of making an annual entertainment | 
on a certain day, on which day all the other 
hermits meet there, and receive the facra~ 
ment from the hands of the mountain vi- 
car; and after divine fervice, dine toge- 
ther. . They meet alfo at this hermitage on. 
the day of each titular faint, to fay mats, 
and commune with each.other. | 
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“Y CANNOT fay a word to you on any 
other fubjedt, till you have taken a turn 
‘with me in the fhrubberies and gardens of 
‘the glorious (fo they call it) hermitage of 
‘Sf. Ana. »Coming from Sf. Benito, bya 
brook which runs down: the middle of the 
mountain, fix hundred paces diftant from 
it, ftands S¢. Ana, in a fpacious fituation, 
and much larger than any other, and is 
‘nearly in the center of them all. “The cha- 
pel here is fufficiently large ‘for the whole 
‘fociety to meet in, and accordingly theydo 
‘fo on certain feftivals ‘and holidays, where 
they confefs to their mountain vicar, and 
‘receive the facrament. This habitation is 
‘nobly adorned with large trees; the ever- 
green oak, the cork, the cyprefs, the {pread- 
ing fig-tree, and a variety of others; yet 
it is neverthelefs dreadfully expofed tothe | 


Dp 
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fury of fome particular winds; and the . 
buildings are fometimes greatly damaged, 
and the life of the inhabitant endangered, 
by the boughs which are torn off and blown 
about-his dwelling. The foot-road from 
it to the monaftery is only one thoufand 
three hundred paces, but it is very rugged 
and unfafe; the mule-road is above four 
times as far. It was built in 1498, and is 
the hermitage where all the pilgrims pay 
a more than ordinary devotion. 


' Eight hundred and fifty paces diftant, 
on the road which. leads. to the hermitage 
of St. Salvador, ftands, in a folitary and 
deep wood, the hermitage of the Holy Trs- 
nity. Every part of the building is neat, 
and the fimplicity of the whole prepares 
you to expect the fame fimplicity of man- 
ners from the man who dwells within it: 
and a venerable mam he is; but he feemed. 
more difpofed to converfe with his neigh- 
bours, Meffrs. Nature, than. with us.. His _ 
trees, he knows, never flatter or affront 
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him; and after welcoming us more by his 
humble looks than civil words, he retired - 
to his long and fhady walk; a walk, a full 
gun-fhot in length, and nothing in na- 
ture certainly can be more beautiful ; it 
forms a clofe arbour, though compofed of 
large trees, and terminates in a view of a 
vaft range of pines; which are fo regularly 
placed fide by fide, and which, by the re- 
flection of the fun on their yellow and well 
burnifhed fides, have the appearance of the 
pipes of an organ a mile in circumference. 
The Spaniards fay that the mountain is a 
block of coarfe jafper, and thefe organ pipes, 
tt muft be confeffed, feem to confirm it; 
for they are fo well polifhed by the hand 
of time, that were it not too great a work 
for man, one would be apt to believe they 
_ had been cut by an artift. 


Five hundred and fixty paces from the 
hermitage of the Holy Trinity, ftands Sf. 
Cruz; it is built under the foot of one of” 
the fmaller pines; this is the neareft cell 

an 2 of 
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‘of any to ‘the Convent, and ‘confequently 
ofteneft ‘vifited, bein = only ‘fix hundred 
‘and © fixty fteps: ‘from the bottém of the 
‘mountain. 
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_AM now come to, St. Dimas, she laft, 
and. moft important, if not. the moft 
itr, of all the hermits’ habitations. 
This hermitage i is furrounded, on all fides 
by fteep and, dreadful precipices, fome of 
which. lead the eyes ftraight down, even to. 
the, river Lobregate; it, can be entered only, 
on the eaft fide by a. draw-bridge, which, 
when lifted up, renders any. 2 accefs to it al 
moft impofiible. This hermitage was for- 
merly a ftrong caftle, and pofleffed by a 
banditti, who frequently plundered and ra- 
vaged the country in the day-time, and 
fecured. themfelyes from punifhment, by 
retiring to this faft hold by night. As it 
ftands, or rather hangs over the buildings 
and conyent below, they, would frequently 
lower. batkets by cords, and demand proyi- 
fions, wine, or whatever neceflaries Or lux- 
“uries the convent afforded ; and if their 
P e ~ demands 
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demands were not inftantly complied with, 
they tumbled down rocks of an immenfe 
fize, which frequently damaged the build- 
ings, and killed the people beneath: ‘in- 
deed, it was always in their power to de- 
ftroy the whole building, and fuffer none 
to live there; but that would have been 
depriving themfelves of one fafe means of 
fubfiftence :—at length the monks, by the 
affiftance' of good glaffes, and a conftant 
attention to the motion of their trouble- 
fome boarders, having obferved that the 
greater part were gone out upon the ma- 
rauding party, perfuaded feven or eight 
ftout farmers to believe, that heaven would 
reward them if they could fcale the horrid 
precipices, and by furprife feize the caftle, 
and fecure the few who remained in it ;— 
and thefe brave men accordingly got into 
it unobferved, killed one of the men, and 
fecured the others for a public example. 
The caftle was then demolifhed, and a 
hermitage called St. Dimas, or the Good 
Thief, built upon the fpot, The viet | 


from 
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from it are very extenfive and noble to the 
fouth and eaftward. 


And now, Sir, having conducted you to 
make a fhort vifit to each of thefe won- 
derful, though little abodes, I muft affure — 
you, that a man well verfed in author craft 
might write thirteen little volumes upon 
fubjects fo very fingular.. But as no writ- 
ten account can give a perfect idea of the 
particular beauties of any mountain, and 
more efpecially of one fo unlike all others, 
I fhall quit nature, and condué& you to the 
works of art, and treafures of value, which 
are within the walls of the holy fanctuary 
below ; only obferving, what I omitted to 
mention,: that the great rains which have 
fallen fince the creation of all things, down 
the fides of this fteep mount, have made 
round the whole bafe a. prodigious wide 
and deep trench, which has the appearance 
of a vaft river courfe drained of its water. 
In this deep trench lie an infinite number 
of huge blocks of the mountain, which 

) have 
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have from age to age caved» down: from: its 
fides, and which renders the tout az tour of 
the mountain below full as extraordinary 
as the pointed pinacles above: befide’ this, 
there are many little receffes on the fides of 
the hill below, fo adorned by ftately trées 
and natural fountains, that I know: not 
which part of the enchanted {pot is mioft 
beautiful. I found in one of thefe places 
a little garden, fenced in by the fallen 
rocks, afpring of fo clear and cool a wa~. 
ter, and the whole fo fhaded by oaks, fo 
warmed by the fun, and fo. fuperlatively 
romantic; that I was determined to find 
out the owner of it, and have fet about . 
building a houfe or a hut to, the garden,~ 
and to have made it my abode; but; alas! 
upon enquiry, I found the well was a holy 
one, and that the water, the pureft and — 
fineft I ever faw or tafted, could only be 
ufed for holy purpofes. And here let me 
obferve, that the generality of {ttangers 
who vifit this mountain; come ptepated — 
only to ftay one day but it is not a day, 

nor 
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nor a week, that is fufficient to fee half the 
fmaller: beauties which a» mountain; fo 
great and wonderfulof itfelf, affords: on ally 
fides, from the higliefb pinacle. shh li toe 
the! foundation ftones aasiegents 


| But I thowld Hine told you, indie there 
are: other roads: to fonve: of the hermitages. 
above, which, by twifting and turning from: 
fide to fide, are every week clambered up 
by a blind mule, who, being loaded with 
thirteen bafkets containing the provifion for 
the hermits, goes up without any conduc- 
tor, and taking the hermitages in their 
proper order, goes as near as he can to 
each, and waits till the hermit has taken 
his portion ; and proceeds till he has dif- 
charged his load, and his truft, and then 
returns to his ftable below. I did not fee 
this animal on the road, but I faw fome 
of his offerings there, and you may rely 
upon the truth of what I tell you. | 


Before 
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Before I quit the hermits, however, I 
muft tell you, that the hardfhips and fa- 
tigues which fome of them voluntarily in- 
flict upon themfelves, is almoft incredible: | 
they cannot, like the monks in Ruffa, fit 


in water to their chins till they are fraze _ 


up, but they undergo fome penances. al- . 
- moft as fevere, | 
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DERE PASCAL having invited me 
' to high mafs, and to hear a Spanith 
fermon preached by one of their beft ora- 
tors, we attended; and though I did not 
underftand the language fufficiently to know 
all I heard, I underftood enough to be en- 
tertained, if not edified. The decency of 
ef the whole congregation too, was truly 
characteriftic of their profeffion, There 
fat juft before us a number of lay-brothers, 
bare-headed, with their eyes fixed the 
whole time upon the ground; and though 


they knew we were ftrangers, and proba- 


bly as fingular in their eyes as they could 
be in ours, I never perceived one of them, 


either at or after the fervice was over, to~ 


look, or even glance an eye at us. The 
chapel, or church of this convent, is a 


very noble building; and high over the 


great altar is fixed the image of the Virgin, 


which 


e 
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which was found eight hundred years ago 
in a deep cave on the fide of the moun-_ 
tain: they fay the figure is the work of St. 
Luke ;_ if that .be true, St.. Luke was a 
_ better carver than.a painter, for this figure 
ig the work of no, contemptible artift; it 
is of wood, and of a dark-brown or rather 
black colour, about the fize of a girl of 
twelve years of age; her garments are very 
coftly, and fhe had on a crown richly. 
adorned. with rea/ jewels of great: value; 
and I believe, except our Lady of Lore thag* 
the. paraphernalia of her perfon, is faperior 
to.all the faints or crowned heads. in Eu- 
rope. She holds on her knees a little Je- 
fus, of the fame complexion, and the work 
of the fame artift.' The high altar is a 
moft magnificent and coftly ftructure, and 
there conftantly burns before it upwards 
of fourfcore large filver lamps. .'The balu- 
firades before the altar were given by King, 
Philip the Third, and coft feyen thoufand 
crowns; and it coft fourteen thoufand more 
to cut away the rock to lay the foundation 


of 


ie 


‘this’ new church, ‘the old ‘one being ‘fo 
‘{mall, and often fo‘ crowded by pilgrims 
‘and ftrangers, that many of the monks Jot 
‘their lives in ‘it ‘every°year.. The whole 
-expence of building the new one, exclufive 
-of the inward ornaments, is computed atia 
‘million of crowns; and ‘the feats of the _ 
choir, fix and thirty thoufandlivres. ‘The 
-old church has nothing-very remarkable in 
it but fome good ancient monuments, one 
of which is of Bernard Villomarin, Admi- 
-ral of Naples; a man (as the’ infcription 
fays) illuftrious in peacevand war. “There 
is another of Don ‘fobun d’Arragon,: Dux 
Lune, whodied in 1528; he was nephew 
to King Ferdinand. But the moft fingu- 
lar infcription in this old church is one 
-engraven on a pillar, under which Sr. Zg- 
natius {pent a whole night in prayer be- 
' fore he took the refolution of renouncing 
the world, which was in the year 1422. 


After’ mafs was over, we were fhewn 
-into a chamber. behind the high. altar, 
where 
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where a door opened to the recefs, in 
which the Virgin is placed, and where we 
were permitted, or rather required to kifs 
her hand. At the fame time, I perceived 
a great many pilgrims entering the apart- 
ments, whofe penitential faces plainly dif- 
covered the reverence and devotion with 
which they approached her facred pre~ 
fence. When we returned, we were pre- 
fented to the Prior; a lively, genteel man, 
of good addrefs; who, with Pere Tender, 
the Frenchman, fhewed us an infinite quan- 
tity of jewels, veffels of gold and filver, 
garments, &c. which have been prefented 
by Kings, Queens, and Emperors, to the 
convent, for the purpofe of arraying this 
miraculous image. I begin to fufpect that. 
you will think I am become half a Catho- 
lic ;—1indeed, I begin to think fo myfelf ; 
and if ever I publicly renounee that faith 
which I now hold, it fhall be done in a 
pilgrimage to Mont/errat; for I do not fee 
why God, who delights fo much in vari- 


ety, as all his mighty works teftify; who 
has © 
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has not madé two greén leaves of the famé 
tint,—may not, nay, ought not to be wor- 
hipped by men of different nations, in va- 
riety of forms. I fee no abfurdity in a 
fet of men meeting as the Quakers do, and 
fetting in filent contemplation, reflecting 
on the errors of their paft life, and refol- 
@ing to amend in future. I think an ho- 
neft, good Quaker, as refpectable a being 
as an Archbifhop; and a monk, or a her- 
mit, who think they merit heaven by the 
 facrifice they make for it, will certainly 
obtain it: and as I am perfuaded the men | 
of this fociety think fo, I highly honour 
and refpe& them: Iam {ure I feel myfelf 
much obliged to them. They have a good 
library, but it is in great diforder; nor do 
I believe they are men of much reading; 
indeed, they are fo employed in confeffing 
the pilgrims and poor, that they cannot 
have much. time for ftudy, 


I forgot to tell you, that at Narbonne: 
I had been accofted by a young gen-~ 
teel 
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couple, -a‘male and‘female,who were upon 
a pilgrimage ; “they were drefled ‘rather. neat: 
than’ fine, and their garments were adorned 
swith cockle-and:‘other marine fhells; fuch, 
indeed, all ‘the’poorer fort sof :pilgrims are 
characterifed with. “They prefented:a ‘tin 
‘box’to’?me, with much addrefs, but faid 
‘nothing, nor did J give them anything 
andeed, I-did not then know, very well, 
for what purpofe or ufe the charity they — 

‘claimed was to be applied. ‘This young 
couple were among the {tran gers who-were 
now approaching the facred image. _I-was 
very defirous of knowing their ftory, who 
they were, and what fins people fo young, 
and who looked fo good, had been guilty 
of, to think it neceflary to come fo far for 
abfolution. Their fins on the road, 1 could 
be at no lofs to guefs at; and as they were 

‘fuch ‘as people who love one another are 
very apt to commit, I hope and believe, 
they will obtain forgivenefs of them. | 


They were either people of fome condi- 
| | tion, 
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- tion, or very accomplifhed Chevaliers d’ In- 
duftrie; though I am moft inclined to be- 
lieve, they were brother and f; ae of fome 
condition. 


After vifiting the Holy Virgin, I paid 
my refpects to the feveral monks in their 
own apartments, under the conduct of Pere 
Pafcal, and was greatly entertained.——I 
found them excellently lodged; their apart- 
ments had no finery, but every ufeful con- 
venience ; and feveral good harpfichords, 
-as well as good performers, befide an ex- 
cellent organift. "Fhe Prior, in particular, 
_ has fo much addrefs of the polite world a- 
bout him, that he muft have lived in it, 
before he made a vow to retire from it. 


I never faw a more ftriking inftance of 
national influence than in the’ perfon of 
Pere Tendre, the Fleming 1—In fpite of 
his holy life, and living among Spaniards 
of the utmoft gravity of manners, I could 


Q_ have 
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have known him at firft fight to have been 
a Frenchman. I never faw, even, upon 
the Boulevards at Paris, a more lively, ani- 
mated, or chearful face. 


Indeed, one muit believe, that thefe 
men are as good as they appear to be; for 
they have reafon enough to believe, that 
every hour may be their laft, as there hangs 
over their whole building fuch a terrifying 
mafs of rock and pine heads, fo fplit and _ 
divided, that it is difficult to perceive by 
what powers they are fuftained: many. 
have given way, and have no other fup- 
port than the bafe they have made by 
{flipping in part down, among the fmaller 
rocks and broken fragments. About an 
hundred years ago, one vaft block fell from 
above, and buried under the hofpital, and 
all the fick and their attendants; and where 
it {till remains, a dreadful monument, and — 
memento, to all who dwell near it! 
I fhould fear (God ayert the day!) that | 
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the {malleft degree of an earthquake would 
bury all the convent, monks, and treafure, 
by one fatal coup. 
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Bor ORE I bring forth the seabed of 

this hofpitable convent, and the jew- 
els of Neuffra Senora, it may be neceflary 
- to tell you, that they could not be fo libe- 
ral, were not others liberal to them; and 
that they have permiffion to afk charity 
from every church, city, and town, in the 
kingdoms of France and Spain, and have 
always lay-brothers out, gathering money 
and other donations. They who feed all 
who come, mutt, of courfe, be fed thems 
» felves; nor has any religious houfe in Eu- 
rope ( Loretto excepted) been more highly 
honoured by Emperors, Kings, Popes, and 
Prelates, than this: nay, they have feemed 
to vie with each other, in beftowing rich 
~ and coftly garments, jewels of immeafe va-_ 
lue, and gold and filver of exquifite work- 
manfhip, to adorn the perfon of Neutra. 
Senora : as the following lift, though not 

a quarter 
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a quarter of her paraphernalia, will evince: 
but before I particularize them, it may be 
proper to mention, the folemn manner in 
which the Virgin was moved from the old 
to the new church, by the hands of King 
Philip the Third, who repaired there for 
that purpofe as privately as poflible, to pre- 
vent the prodigious concourfe of people 
who would have attended him had it been 
génerally known. He ftaid at the convent 
four days, in which time he vifited all the 
hermitages above, in one; but returned, 
greatly fatigued, and not till ten o’clock at 
night. After refting himfelf the next day, 
he heard mafs, and being confeffed, affifted 
at the folemnity of tranflating the Virgin, 
in the following manner :—After ail the 
monks, hermits, and lay-brothers had heard 
mafs, and been confeffed, the Virgin was 
brought down and placed upon the altar in 
the old church, and with great ceremony, 
reverence, and awe, they cloathed her in a 
rich gold mantle, the gift of the Duke of 
Branzvick, the fleeves of which were fo 


3 coftly, 
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coftly, that they were valued at eighteen 
thoufand ducats. The Abbots, monks, 
hermits, &c. who were prefent, wore 
cloaks of rich gold brocade, and in the 
proceffion fung the hymn Té Deum Lau- 
damus; one of whom bore a gold crofs, 
of exquifite workmanthip, which weighed 
fifty marks, and which was fet with coftly 
jewels, The proceffion confifted of forty- 
three lay- brothers, fifteen hermits, and fix- 
ty-two monks, all bearing wax tapers ; 
then followed the young fcholars, and > a 
band of mufic, as well as an infinite num- 
ber of people who came from all parts of 
the kingdom to attend the folemnity ; ; for 
.. St) was impoffible to keep an act of fo ex- 
traordinary a nature very private. When 
the Virgin was brought into the new 
church, fhe was placed on a tabernacle by 
four of the moft ancient monks; the King 
held alfo a large lighted taper, on which 
his banner and arms were emblazoned, and ~ 
being followed by the nobles and cavaliers 
of his court, joined in the procefiion ; and 

nav 
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having placed themfelves in proper order 
in the great cloyfter of the church, the 
monks fung a hymn, addrefied to the Vir- 
gin, accompanied by a noble band of mu- 
fic: this being over, the King taking the 
Virgin in his arms, placed her on the great 
‘altar; and having fo done, took his wax 
taper, and falling on his knees at her feet, 
offered up his prayers near a quarter of an 
hour: this ceremony being over, the monks 
advanced to the altar, and moved the Vir- 
gin into a recefs in the middle of it, where 
it now {ftands: after which, the Abbot, 
having given his pontifical benediction, the 
King retired to repofe himfelf for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then fet off for Mar- 
torell, where he flept, and the next day 
made his entry into Barcelona, : 


Among an infinite number of coftly ma- 
terials which adorn this beautiful church, 
is a moft noble organ, which has near 
twelve hundred pipes. In the Cu/fodium, 
you are fhewn three crowns for the head 

| of 
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of the Infant Jefus, two of which are of 
pure gold, the third of filver, gilt, and 
richly adorned with diamonds; one of the 
_ gold crowns is fet with two hundred and 
thirty emeralds, and nineteen large bril- 
liants; the other has two hundred and _ 
thirty-eight diamonds, an hundred and. 
thirty pearls, and fixteen -rubies 3 it coft 
eighteen thoufand ducats. 


There are four crowns alfo for the head 
of the Virgin; two of plated gold, richly 
fet with diamonds, two of folid gold; one 
of which has two thoufand five hundred 
large emeralds in it, and is valued at fifty 
thoufand ducats; the fourth, and Trichet. 
is fet with one thoufand one hundred and 
twenty-four diamonds, five of which num. 
ber are valued at five hundred ducats each; 
eighteen hundred large pearls, of equal 
fize; thirty-eight large emeralds, twenty- 
one zaphirs, and five rubies; and at the top 
of this crown is a gold fhip, adorned with 
diamonds of eighteen thoufand dollars va- 
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lue. The gold alone of thefe crowns weighs 
twenty-five pounds, and, with the jewels 
and fetting, upwards of fifty. Thefe crowns 
have been made at Montferrat, from the 
gold and feparate jewels prefented to the 
convent from time to time by the crowned 
heads and princes of Europe. There is 
alfo another {mall crown, given by the 
Marquis de Ayfoua, fet with fixty-fix 
brilliants. 


The Infanta gave four filver candlefticks, 
which coft two thoufand four hundred 
ducats. | 


Ann of Auftria, daughter to Philip the 
. third, gave a garment for the Virgin, which 
coft a thoufand ducats. 


There are thirty chalices of gilt plate, 
and one of folid gold, which coft five 
thoufand ducats. | | 


Prince Charles of Auftria, with his con- 
fort Chriftiana of Brunfwick, vifited Mont- 
. ferrat 
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Jerrat in the year 1706, and having kiffed 
the Virgin’s hand, left at her feet his gold- 
hilted fword, fet with feventy-nine large 
brilliants. This {word was given the Em- 
peror by Anne, Queen of England, 


In the church are fix filver candlefticks, 
nine palms high, made to hold wax flam- 
beaux. There are diamonds and jewels, 
given by the Countefs de Arranda, Count 
Alba, Duchefs of Medina, and forty other 
_ people of high rank, from the different — 
courts of Europe, to the value of more 
than an hundred thoufand ducats.—-—-But 
were I to recite every particular from the . 
lift of donations, which my friend, Pere 
Pafcal, gave me, and which now lie before 
me, with the names of the donors, they 
would fill a volume inftead of a letter, 
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[ KNOW you will expeét to hear fome- — 

thing of the Ladies of Spain; but I . 
muft confefs I had very little acquaintance » 
among them: when they appear abroad in 
their coaches, they are drefled in the mo- 
dern French fafhion, but not in the ex- 
treme; when they walk out, their head 
and {hape is always covered with a black 
or white veil, richly laced; and, however 
fine their gowns are, they mutt be covered 
with a very large black filk petticoat; and 
thus holding the fan in one hand, and 
hanging their chapelets over the wrift of the 
other, they walk out, preceded by one or 
two thabby-looking fervants, called pages, 
who wear {words, and always walk bare- 


headed. 


I have already told you, that the, mott 
beautiful, indeed the only beautiful wo- 


man, 
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man, I faw at Barcelona, was the Inten- 
dant’s daughter; and I affure you, her 
black petticoat and white veil could not 
conceal it; nor, indeed, is the drefs an 
unbecoming one. Among the peafants, 
and common females, you never fee any 
thing like beauty, and, in general, rather 
deformity of feature. No wonder then, 
where beauty is fearce, and to be found 
only among women of condition, that thofe 
women are much admired, and that they 
gain prodigious influence over the men.— 
In no part of the world, therefore, are 
women more careffed and attended to, than 
in Spain. ‘Their deportment in public 1s 
_ grave and modeft ; yet they are very much 
addicted to pleafure; nor is there fcarce_ 
one among them that cannot, nay, that 
will not dance the Fandango in private, ei- 
ther in the decent or the indecent manner. 
-I have feen it danced both ways, by a 
pretty woman, than which nothing can be 
more immodefily agreeable; and I was fhewn 
a young Lady at Barcelona, who in the 

midit . 
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midft of this dance ran out of the room, 
telling her partner, fhe could fland it no | 
longer ;—he ran after her, to be fure, and 
muft be anfwerable for the confequences. 
I find in the mufic of the Fandango, writ- 
ten under one bar, Sa/do, which fignifies 
going out; it is where the woman is to 
part a little from her partner, and to move 
flowly by herfelf; and I fuppofe it was at. 
that bar the lady was fo overcome, as to 
determine not to return. The words Perra 
Salida fhould therefore be placed at that 
bar, when the ladies dance it in the high 


gout. © 


The men drefs as they do in France and 
England, except only their long cloak, 
which they do not care to give up. It is _ 
faid that Frenchmen are wifer than, from 
the levity of their behaviour, they feem to 
be; and I-fancy the Spaniards look wifer, 
from their gravity of countenarice, than 
they really are; they are extremely refer- 
ved, and make no profeffions of friendfhip 

till 
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till they feel it, and know the man, and then 
they are friendly in the higheft degree. 


I met with a German merchant at Bar- 


celona, who told me he had dealt for goods 


to the value of five thoufand pounds a year » 
with a Spaniard in that town; and though ~ 
he had been often at Barcelona before, that 
he had never invited him to dine or eat 


with him, till that day. 


‘The farrier who comes to fhoe your 
horfe has fometimes a fword by his fide ; 
and the barber who fhaves you crofles him- 
felf before he croffes your chin. 


There is a particular part of the town 
where the ladies of eafy virtue live; and if 
a friend calls at the apartment of one of 
thofe females, who happens to de engaged, 
‘one of her neighbours tells you, fhe is 
amancebados y cafarfe a mediacarta ; 1. be 
that fhe is half-married. If you meet 
a Spanifh woman of any fafhion, walking 

alone 
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alone without the town, you may join her, 
and enter into whatever /ort of converfation 
_ you chufe, without offence; and if you 
pafs one without doing fo, fhe will call you 
ajacaos, and contemn you: this is a cuftom 
fo eftablifhed at Madrid, that if a footman 
meets a lady of quality alone, he will enter 
into fome indecent converfation with her; 
for which reafon, the ladies feldom walk 
but with their hufbands, or a male friend, 
by their fide, and a foot-boy before, and 
then no man durft fpeak, or even look to- 
wards them, but with refpeat and awe :— 
a blow in Spain can never be forgiven; the 
ftriker muft die, either przvately or pub- 
Lichy. .:, 


No people on earth are lefs given to ex~ 
cefs in eating or drinking, than the Spa- 
niards ; the Oko, or Ol/a, a kind of foup 
and Bouzll, is all that is to be found at the 
table of fome great men: the table of a 
Bourgeois of Paris is better ferved than many 
grandees of Spain; their chocolate, lemon- 


ade, 
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ade, iced water, fruits, &c. are their chief 
luxuries; and the chocolate is, in fome 
houfes, a prodigious annual expence, as it 
is offered to every body who ‘comes in, and 
fome of the firft houfes in Madrid expend 
twenty thoufand /ures a year in chocolate, 
iced waters, &c. The grandees of Spain 
think it beneath their dignity to look into 
accounts, and therefore leave the manage- 
ment of their houfhold expences to fer- 
vants, who often plunder and defraud them 
of great fums of money. 


Unlike the French, the Spaniards (like 
the Englifh) very properly look upon able 
phyficians and furgeons in a very refpeta~ _ 
ble light: Is it not ftrange, that the 
_ French nation fhould truft their health and 
lives in the hands of men, they are apt 


to think unworthy of their intimacy or 
friendfhip ?—Men, who muft have had a 
liberal education, and who ought not to_ 
be trufted in ficknefs, if their fociety was 
not to be coveted in health. Perhaps the 
Spanifh 
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‘Spanifh phyfician, who of all others have 


the leaft pretenfions, are the moft careffed: 

In fevers they encourage -their patients to 

eat, thinking it neceflary, where the air is 
fo fubtle, to put fomething into the body 

for the diftemper to feed upon; they bleed 

often, and in both arms, that the blood 
may be drawn forth equally; the furgeons 

do not bleed, but a fet of men called /an- 

gerros perform: that office, and no. other; 
the furgeons confider it difhonourable to 

perform that operation . They feldom tre- 

pan; a furgeon who attempted to perform 

it; would himfelf be perhaps in want of 

it. 'Toall fieth wounds they apply a pow= 

det’ called calradilla, which certainly ef. 

fects the cure; it is made of mytrh, maf- 
tic: ‘dragon's blood, bol ammoniac, &c: 

When @ perfén ‘of fathion is bled; their 

-frieids {end them,°4s {oon as ‘it is’known, 
little prefents to amufe them ‘all that day d 
for which reafon, the women of eafy vif- 

tue are often bled, that their lovers may 

thew their attention, and be d/ed toc: 

| R The 
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The French difeafe is fo ignorantly treated, 
or fo little regarded, that. itis very gene- 
ral; they confider a gonorrhea as health to 
the reins ;.and, except a tertian ague, all 
diforders, are called the calentura, and trea- 
ted alike, and I fear very injudicioufly; for 
there is not, I am told, in the whole king- 
dom, any public academy for the inftruc- 
tion of young men in ct furgery, or 
anatomy, a at Madrid. 


Notwithftanding the fobriety, tempe- 
rance, and fine climate of Spain, the Spa- 
niards do not, in general, live. to any great 
age; they put a prodigious quantity of 
{pice into every thing they eat; and though 
fobriety and temperance are very commend- 
able, there are, countries, where eating and 
drinking are. carried to a great excefs, ‘by 
men much more.virtuous than in thofe, | 
where temperance, pesheper is their, ‘prin- 
cipal virtue. . 


LETTER 
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be eee to tell you that, though I 
*® deft the Convent, I had’ no defire to 
leave the fpot where I had met with fo 
cordial a reception ; nora mountain, every © 
part of which afforded fo many feenes of 
wonder and'-delight. I therefore hired 
two rooms ata wretched po/ada, near the 
two ancient towers below, and where Dhad 
left my horfe, that I might make my daily 
excurfions on aiid about the mountain, as 
well as vifit thofe little folitary habitations 
above once more. My hoft; his wife, and 
their fon and dawghter, looked rather cool 
upon’ us§\ ‘they’ liked our wmoriey. better 
than our company ; and ‘though: I: made 
their. young child:fome little’ ptefents, it 
{carte afforded any return; but: prevented 
rudenefs, perhaps:-.. The boys of' the vil= 
lage; though I diftributed a little money 
every day to the-poor,. frequéntly. pélted 
| | R 2 me 
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me with ftones, when they gained the highs | 
ground of me; and I found it neceflary, 
when I walked out, to take my fuzee. I 
would have made a friend of the prieft, if 
I could have found him, but he never ap- 
peared !—It was a poor village, and you 
may eafily conceive our refidence in fuch a 
little place, where no ftranger ever ftaid 
above an hour, occafioned much {pecula- 
tion.. My fervant too (a French deferter) 
had neither the politenefs nor the addrefs 
fo common to his countrymen; but I knew 
I was within a few hours of honeft Pere 
Pafcal; and while the hog, mule, and. afs 
of my hoft continued well, I flattered my- 
felf I was not in much danger; had ei- 
ther of thofe animals been ill, I fhould 
have taken my leave; for if a fufpicion had 
arofe that an heretic was under their roof, 
they would have been at no lofs to account 
for the caufe,’ or the calamity which had, 
or might: befall them.——During my re- 
fidence at this little pofada, 1 faw a gaudy- 
dreffed, little, ugly old:man, and a hand- 
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tome young waman, approach it ; the man 
fmiled in my face, which was the only 
—fmile I had feen in the face of a ftranger 
for a fortnight; he told me, what he need 
not, that he was a Frenchman, and a no- 
ble Advocate of Perpignan; that his name 
was Anglos, and that his anceftors were 
Englith; that he had walked on foot, with 
_ his maid, from Barcelona, in order to pay 
his devotions to the Holy Virgin of Mont- 
ferrat, though he had his own. chaife and- 
mules at Barcelona: he feemed much fa- 
tigued, fo I gave him fome chocolate, for 
he was determined, he faid, to get up to 
the convent that night. . During this in- 
terview, he embraced me feveral times, 
profefied a moft affectionate regard for me 
and my whole family; and I felt enough 
for him, to defire he would fix the day of 
his return, that I might not be out ‘upon 
my rambles, and that he. would dine and 
{pend the evening with me; in which cafe, 
I would fend him back to Barcelona in my 
cabriolet; all which he chearfully confented 
Ro | to ; 
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to; and having lent him my couteau de 
chaffe, as a more convenient weapon on afs- 
back than his fine fword, we parted, re- 
luctantly, for five days ;. that was the time 
this zoble Advocate had allotted for making 
his peace with the Holy Virgin ;—I fay, 
his peace with the Holy Virgin; for he 
was very defirous of leaving /zs virgin with © 
‘us, as: fhe was an excellent cook, and a 
moft faithful and trufty fervant, both 
which he perceived we wanted; yet, in 
{pite of his encomiums, there was nothing 
in the behaviour of the girl that corre- 
fponded with fuch an amiable character : 
fhe had, indeed, a beautiful: face; but 
ftrongly marked with fomething, more like 
_ impudence than boldnefs, and more of that 
_ of a pragmatic miftrefs than am humble fer- 
vant; and. therefore we did not accept 
what, I was very-certain, fhe would not 
have performed. I impatiently, however, 
waited their return, and verily believed the 
old man had bought his crimfon velvet 
_ breeches and gold-laced waittcoat in ho- 
nour 
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nour of the Virgin, and that his vifit to 
her was a pious one.—He returned to his 
time, and to a fad dinner indeed! but it 
was the beft we could provide., He had 
loft fo much of that vivacity he went up 
with, that I began to fear 1 had loft his 
friendfhip, or he the benediction of the 
Holy Virgin. Indeed, 1 had loft it in 
fome meafure, but it was transferred but 
a little way off; for he took the firft fa- 
vourable occafion to tell my wife, no wo- 
man had ever before made fo forcible an 
impreflion upon him; and faid a thou- 
fand other fine things, which I cannot re- 
peat, without lofing the efteem I ftill have 
for my countryman ; efpecially as he did 
not propofe ftaying only one wight with us, 
nay, that he would depart the next morn- 
ing de bon matin. During the evening, all 
his former fpirits returned, as well as his 
affection for me: he told me, he fufpected - 
I wanted money, and if that was the cafe, 
thofe wants fhould be removed; fo taking 
out a large parcel of gold duras, he offered 

| them, 
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them, and Iam perfuaded too, he would 
have lent or given them to’me. I arofe 
early, to fee that my man and chaife were 
got in good order, to conduc fo good a 
friend to Barcelona; but not ‘hearing any 
thing of Monfieur Anglois, 1 directed my 
fervant to go into his chamber, to enquire. 
how he did ;—my man returned, and faid, 
that Madame was awake, but that Mon- 
fieur till fleeps. Madame! what Madame? 
faid I!+Is it the young woman who came 
with him? ‘I then’ found, what Ihad a 
little fuipected, that the mountain virgin 
was not the ov/y virgin to whom Monjieur 
Anglois made his vows. He foon after, 
however, came down, drank chocolate with 
us, and making a thoufand profeffions of 
inviolable regard, he fet off in my chaife 
for Barcelona; but, I fhould have told you, 
not till he had made me promife to vifit 
him at Perpignan, where he had not only a 
town, but country houfe, at my fervice.— 
All thefe profeflions were made with fo 


much openness; and feeming fincerity, that 
oN I could 
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i could not, nor did doubt it; and as | 
was determined then to leave that unhof- 
pitable country, and return to France, I 
gave him my paffa-porte, to get it refre/bed 
by the Captain-General at Barcelona, that 
I might return, and pafs dy the walls only of 
a town I can never think of but with fome 
degree of pain, and fhould with horror, but 
that I now know there is one man lives in © 
it, and did then,* who has lamented that 
he had not an opportunity to fhew me 
thofe acts of hofpitality his nature and his 
fituation often give him occafion to exer- 
cife; but the etiquette is, for the ftranger 
to vifit firftt; and I found but little en- 
couragement to vifit a German Gentle- 
man, though married to an Englifh Lady, 
after the hoftile manners I had experienced 
from my friends and countrymen, Mefirs. 
Curtoys, Wombwell, &c. 


* Mr. Tuatsrrzer. 
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N the archives of Montferrat they thew 

4 you a letter written ‘to. the Abbé by 
King Philip the Second, who begins ‘‘ ve- 

nerable and devout Re/igieux,”’ and. tells 

him, he approves of his zeal, of his build- 
ing a new church at Montferrat, charges 

him to continue his prayers for him, and, 
to fliew his zeal for that holy houfe; in- 
forms him, that the bearer of his letter is 
Eitienne ‘fordan, the moft famous fculptor 
then in Spain, who is to make the new al- 
tar-piece at the King’s expence, and they 

agreed to pay Yordan ten thoufand crowns 
_ for the defign he laid before them: the al- 
tar was made at Valladolid, and was brought 
to Mont/errat on fixty-fix waggons ; and.as 
Jordan did much more to the work than he 
had engaged to perform, the King gave him 
four thoufand crowns over and above his 
agreement, and afterwards gave nine thou- 


fand 
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fand crowns more, to gild and add further 
ornaments to it. 


At the death of Philip the Second, his 
fon, Philip the Third, affifted in perfon to 
remove the image of the Virgin from the 
old to the new church; of which I hall 
hereafter mention more fully. Before this 
noble altar, in which the figure of the Vir- _ 
gin ftands, in a nitch about the middle of 
it, are fix candlefticks of folid filver, each 
of which weighs eighty pounds; they are 
a yard and a half high; and yet thefe are 
mere trifles, when compared to the gold 
and jewels which are {hewn occafionally. 


_ The monks obferve very religioufly their 
ftatutes ; nor is there a fingle hour in the 
day that you find the church evacuated.— 
I always heard at leaft. two voices chanting . 
the fervice, when the monks retire from 
the church, which is not till feven o’clock 
at night; the pilgrims continue there in 
_ prayer the greater part of the night. 

IT fhould 
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I fhould have told you, that befide the 
{uperior among the hermits, there are two 
forts of them, neither of which can poffefs 
a hermitage till they have {pent feven years 
in the monaftery, and given proofs of their 
holy difpofition, by acts of obedience, hu- 
mility, and mortification oY during which 
they {pend moft of their time, night as 
well as day, in the church, but they never 
fing or chant. After the expiration of 

the feven years, the Abbot takes the advice 

_ of his brethren, and if they think the pro- 
bationer’s manners and life entitle him to 
_a folitary life above, he is fent,—but not, 
perhaps, without being enjoined ‘to wait 
upon fome old hermit, who is paft doing 
the neceffary offices of life for himfelf.— 
Their habit, as I faid before, is brown, and 
they wear their long beards; but fome- 
times the hermits are admitted into holy 
orders, and then they wear black, and fhave | 
their beards: however, they are not adtu- 
ally fixed to the lonely habitations at firft, 
3 but 
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_ but generally take feven or eight months 
trial. Many of the abbés, whofe power, 
you may be fure, is very great, and who 
receive an homage from the inferiors, very 
flattering, have, neverthelefs, often quitted 
their power for aretirement above. They 

obferve religioufly their abftinence from all : 
forts of flefh; nor are they permitted to eat 
but within their cells. When any of them 
are very ill, they are brought down to 
the convent; and all buried in one chapel, 


called St. Jofeph. 


The lay-brothers are about fourfcore in 
number; they wear a brown habit, and 
arefhaved; their duty is to diftribute bread; 
wine, and other neceflaries, to the poor 
and the pilgrims, and lodge them accord- 
ing to their condition: and many of them 
are fent into remote parts of the kingdom, 
as well as France and other Catholic coun- 
tries, to collect charity ; while thofe who 
continue at home affift in getting in their 
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corn, and fetching provifions from the ad- 
jacent towns, for which purpofes they keep 
a great number, upwards of fifty mules.— 
Thefe men too have a fuperior among 
them, to whom they are all obedient. 


There are alfoa number of children and 
young ftudents, educated at the convent, 
who are taken in at the age of feven or 
eight years, many of whom are of noble 
families ; they all fleep in one apartment, 
but feparate beds, where a lamp conftantly 
burns, and their decent deportment is 
wonderful. Dom Jean de Cardonne, ad- 
miral of the galleys, who fuccoured Malta - 
when it was befieged by the Turks, was 
bred at Montferrat, and when he wrote to 
the Abbé, <* Recommend me,” he faid, 
** to the prayers of my little brethren.” 


- As I have already told you of the mira- 
cle of a murdered and violated virgin com- 
ing to life, and of a child of three months. 

| old 
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old faying, Guerin, rife, thy fins are forgiven 
thee; perhaps you will not lke to have fur- 
ther proofs of what miracles are wrought 
here, or I could give you a long lift, and 
unanfwerable arguments to prove them. 


Frere Benoit d? Arragan was a hermit on 
this mountain, whofe fanctity of life has 
made his name immortal in the hermitage 
of St. Croix... The following fketch of his 


life is engrayen. 


** Occidit hac facra Frater Benediaus in xde, 

« Inclytus & fama, & religione facer. 

** Hic fexaginta & feptem caftiffimus annos, 

‘© Vixit.in his faxis, te, Deus alme peccans 

“* Ufque fenex, fenio manfit curvatus & annis 

“* Corpus humo retulit, venerat unde prius 

i «| anima exultans, clarum repetivit olympum, 
** Nunc fedet-in fummo glorificata throne.” 


It appears, that, Louis the Fourteenth, 
King of France, gave a certain {um to this 
convent, to fay mafs and pray for the foul 
of his deceafed mother ; the fum however 

! was 
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was not large, being fomething under fifty 
pounds; and the donation is recorded: in 
the chapel of St. Louis, icy a brafs 


ale 


P. S. The time that this wonderful | 
mountain became the habitation of a re- 
ligious community, may be. pretty nearly 
afcertained by the following fingular ‘epi- 
taph, on a beautiful monument, ftill legi- 
ble in the great church of Tarrogona. 


“< Hic quiefcit Corpus fanétae memoria Do- 
“< mini Sfoannis pili Domini Facobi, Regis 
“© Arrogonum, qui decimo feptimo anno eta- 
“< tis fue fattus Archiepifcopus Toletanus, fic 
‘< dono fcientie infufus Divinitis & gratia 
“* predicationis floruit, quod nullus ejufdem 
@tatis in hoe et fimilis crederetur. Car- 
nem fuam gepunus © ciliciis macerans, in 
‘¢ wigefimo oftavo anno atatis fue fattus Pa- 
*« triarcha Alexandrinus © Adminiftrator 
‘« Eccleie Tarraconenfis ordinato per eum tn- 
ter multa alia bona opera nova Mona- 
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«© fterio fcale Dei Diaceffis Tarraconenfis, 
“<< ut per ipfam fcalam ad Calum afcenderet 
“© reddidit fpiritum Creatori XIV. kalendas 
‘© Septembris, anno domint MCCCXXXIV. 
“< anno verd etatis fue XXXIII. pro quo 
“© deus tam in vita, quam poft mortem ejuf- 
«© dem eft multa miracula operatus.” 


This very young Bifhop was the fon of 
James the Second, .and his Queen Dona 
Blanca; and that he was Prior of the mo- 
naftery of Montferrat, appears in their ar- 
chives; for I find the names of feveral 
hermits of this mountain, that came down 
to pay homage to him.———Dederunt obe- 
dientiam domino “foanni Patriarche Alex- 
andrino, €8 adminiftratort prioratus Montts 
Serratt, &c.—lIt is therefore probable, that 
he was the firft Prior, and that the convent 
was built about the year 1300; but that 
the mountain was inhabited by hermits, or 
men who retired from the world many ages 
before, cannot be doubted. | 
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LETTER XXXL 
| DeEAR Sir, 


I HAVE had (fince I mentioned the Spa- 
nifh Ladies in a former letter) an op- 
portunity of f{eeing fomething more of 
them; what they may be at Madrid, I. 
cannot take upon me to fay ; but I am: 
inclined. to believe, that notwithftanding 
what you have heard of Spanifh beauty; 
that you would find nature has not been 
over liberal as to the perfons of either {ex. 
in Spain ; and though tolerable good fea- 
tures upon a brown complexion, with very. 
black hair finely combed and pinned. up» 
with two or three gold bedkins, may. be. 
very pleafing, as a mew, objet, yet)a. great, 
deficiency would appear, were youto, fee the 
fame women dreffed i in, the high. fathion. of, 
England or France. England, for real.and. 
‘natural female beauty, peehays furpafies all 
the 
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the world; France, for drefs; elegance, 
and eafe. The Spanith women are violent ' 
in their paffions, and generally govern every 
body under their roof; hufbands who con-_ 
tend that point with them, often finifh 
their days in the middle of a ftreet, or in 
a prifon ; on the other hand, I am told, 
they are very liberal, compaffionate, and 
charitable. They have at Barcelona a fine 
theatre, and tolerable good mufic; but the 
actors of both fexes are execrable beyond 
all imagination: their firtt woman, who 
they fay is rich, by means of one talent or 
ther, (for fhe, like my little Lyons water- 
girl, has two talents) is as contemptible 
in her perfon-as in. her theatrical abilities : 
it is no wonder, indeed; for thefe people 
are often taken from fome of thofe gipfey 
troops, I mentioned in a former letter, and 
have, confequently, no other qualifications 
for the ftage but impudence inftead of con- 
fidence, and ignorance inftead of a liberal 
education. Perhaps you will conclude, 
that. the theatre at Madrid 2ffords much © 

aye. better 
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better entertainment; on the contrary, 
am well affured it is in general much worte: 
a Gentleman who underftands the language 
perfectly, and who went to Madrid with 
no other view but to gratify his curiofity, 
in fecing what was worthy of notice there, 
went only once to the theatre, where the 
heat of the houfe, and the wretchednefs of 
the performance, were equally intolerable; 
nor are the fubjects very inviting to a ftran-_ 
ger, as they often perform what they call 
‘<« Autos Sacramentales,’—facramental repre- 
fentations. "The people of fafhion, in ge- 
neral, have no idea of ferving their tables 
with elegance, or eating delicately; but ra- 
ther, in the ftile of our fore-fathers, with-_ 
out fpoon or fork, they ufe their own fin- 
gers, and give drink from the glafs of 
others; foul their napkins and cloaths ex- 
ceedingly, and are ferved at table by fer- 
vants who are dirty, and often very offen- 
five. I was admitted, by accident, to a 
Gentleman’s houfe, of large fortune, while 
they were at dinner; there were feven per- 
fons 
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fons at around table, too {mall for five; 
two of the company were vifitors; yet nei- 
ther their dinner was fo good, nor their 
manner of eating it fo delicate, as may be 
feen in the kitchen of a London tradefman. 
The defert (in a country where fruit is fo 
fine and fo plenty) was only a large difh of 
the feeds of pomegranates, which they eat _ 
with wine and fugar. In truth, Sir, an 
Englifhman who has been in the leaft ac- 
cuftomed to eat at genteel tables, is, of all 
other men, leaft qualified to travel into o- 
ther kingdoms, and particularly into Spain; 
efpecially, if what Swift fays be true, that 
«¢ a nice man is a man of dirty ideas.”— 
1 know not the reafon, whether it proceeds 
from climate, or food, or from the neglect 
of the poorer order of the people; but Aead 
combing {eems to be a principal part of the 
day’s bufinefs among the women in Spain, 
and it is generally done rather publiciy.— 
The moft lively, chearful, neat young wo- 
man, I faw in Spain, lived in the fame 
houfe I did at Barcelona; the had a good 

S 3 complexion, 
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complexion, and, what is veryuncommon, - 
rather light hair; and though perfeatly | 
clean and neat in. bee apparel, yet I obfer- 
ved a woman, not belonging to the houfe, 
attended every morning to comb this gul’s S 
head, and I believe it was necefjary to be 
combed. I could not very well afk the 
queftion ; but I fufpeé that there are peo- 
ple by profeffion called head combers; every 
fhop door almoft furnithes you with a {pe- 
cimen of that bufinefs; and if it is fo com- 
mon in Barcelona, among a rich and in- 
duftrious people, you may imagine, it is 
infinitely more fo among the flothful part 
of the inland cities and {maller towns ;— i 
but this is not the only objection onal 
ger (and efpecially. an Englifh Proteftant) 
will find to Spain ; the common people do 
not look upon an Englithman. as a Chrif- 
tian ; and the life of a man, not a, Chrif- 
tian, is of no more importance in their eyes 
than the life of a dog : it is not therefore 
fafe for a proteftant to truft himfelf far from 
the maritime cities, as an hundred unfore- 
feen 
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feen incidents may arife, among people fo 
ignorant and fuperftitious, to render it very 
unfafe toa man known to be a Proteftant. 
If it be afked, how the Confuls, Englith 
merchants, &c, efcape?—I can give no 
other reafon than what a Spaniard gave. me, 
when I put that queftion to him :—«« Sir, 
faid he, << we have men here, (meaning 
‘«< Barcelona) who are Proteftants all day, 
-* and Papifts all night; and «we have a 
“< chapel where they go, into which no 
‘« other people are admitted.” However, 
I was convinced, before I went into Spain 
this time, from what I remembered for- 
merly, that it was neceflary to appear a 
good Catholic; that I always carried a lit- 
tle crucifix, or two, fome beads, and other 
accidental marks of my faith; and where 
I ftaid any time, or, indeed, where I flept 
upon the road, I took occafion to let fome 
of thofe powerful proteétors be feen, as it 
were, by chance;—it is very necefflary to 
avail one’s felf of fuch innocent frauds, 
in a country where innocence itfelf may 

not 
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not be fufficient.to fhield you from the fury 
of religious bigotry, where people think. 
they are ferving God, by deftroying men: 
The beft method to fave yourtfelf, is by 
_ferving God in the fame manner they do, — 
till you are out of their power. I really 
thought, that Philofophy and Reafon en- 
tered into Spain at the fame gates; that 
the Jefuits were turned out of the king-" 
dom; and, I fuppofe, fome did; but it 
-muft be many years before it is fufficiently 
diffufed over the whole nation, to render 
ita country like France; where men, who 
behave with decency and decorum, may 
live, or pafs through, without the leaft ap- 
prehenfion or inconvenience on the feore of 
religion; if they do not meddle with po- 
litics or fortifications. . 


_ That you may not imagine my fufpi- 
cions of the danger of pafling thro’ Spain, 
are ill founded, I will relate what happen-. 
ed to two Englifh Gentlemen of fafhion at 
Marcia, as I had it from the mouth of one 
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ef them lately :—They had procured let» 
ters of recommendation from fome friends 
to the A/guaxzile, or chief magiftrate of that | 
town; and as there were fome unfavoura- 
ble appearances at their firtt entering Mar- 
cia, and more fo at their pofadz, they 
thought it right to fend their letters di- | 
reCtly to the A/guazile; who, inftead of 
afking them to his houfe, or vifiting them, 
fent a fervant to fay he was ill, and who 
was directed to invite them to go that 
night to the comedy: they thought it right, 
however, to accept the invitation, extraor- 
dinary as it was: the A/guazile’s fervant 
conducted them to the theatre, and paid 
(for he was direéted fo to do, he faid) for 
their admittance; and having conduéted 
his ftrangers into the pit, he retired. The 
comedy was then begun; but, neverthe- 
lefs, the eyes of the whole houfe were 
turned upon them, and their’s, to their 
great aftonifhment, upon the fick Algua- 
ztle with his whole family. Thofe near — 
whom they at firft ftood, retired to fome 

diftance : 
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diftance: they could not, he faid, confider 
the manner in which they were looked at, 
_and retired from, but to arife from difguft 
or diflike, more than from curiofity. This 
reception, and the manner in which they 
had. been fent there, deprived them of al} 
the amufement the houfe afforded ; for 
though the performers had no great excel- 
lence, there was, among the female part of 
the audiencé,; more beauty than they eX= 
pected. Mr. B —, one of the Gentle- 
men, at length difcovered near him in the 


pit a man whom he knew to be an Irifh- 
man, and in whofe countenance he plainly 
perceived a defire to fpeak, but feemed with- 
held by prudence. At length, however, he 
was got near enough to his countryman to 
heat him fay, without appearing to addrefs 
himfelf to any body, « Go hence! go hence!” 
They did fo; and the next morning, tho’ 
it was a fine town, which they wifhed to 
examine, and to fpend fome time in, fet 
off early for Carthagena, where they had 
fome particular friends, to whom they re- 

| lated 
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dated the /puazile’s very extraordinary be- 
haviour, as well as that of the company at 
the theatre. It was near the time of the 
Carnival at Carthagena: the conduct of 
Don Marco to the two gentlemen ftrangers, - 
became the fubject of converfation, and 
indeed of indignation, among the Spani- 
ards of that civilized city; and the d/gua- 
zile, who came to the Carnival there foon 
after, died by the hands of an affaflin; he 
_ was ftabbed by a mafk in the night. Now 
fuppofe this man loft his life at Carthagena; 
for his ill behaviour to the two ftrangers at 
Marcia, ot for any other caufe, it is very 
certain, if natives are fo liable to affaffina- 
tion, ftrangers are not more fecure. 


_ P.S. To give you fome idea of the ad- 
drefs of the pulpit oratory in Spain, about 
fixty or feventy years ago, (and it is not in 
general much better at prefent) take the 
following {pecimen, which I ear you, 1s 
strictly true > 


A preacher 


¢ gee D 


A preacher holding forth in the place ~ 
called Las Mancanas at Madrid, after in- 
forming his auditors of the {ufferings of 
Jeitus Chrift, added,—and 1s it not {trange, 
that we ftill continue to fin on, and live 
without repentance ? -O Lord God! faid 
he, why fuffereRthou fuch ungrateful and 
wretched finners to live ’—And inftantly 
giving himfelf a violent box on the ear, 
the whole aflembly followed his example, 
and four thoufand /ouffets were given and © 
received in the twinkling of an eye.-—The 
French Embaffador, from whofe memoires 
I take this ftory, was upon that inftant 
burfting out in laughter at the pious cere- 
mony, had he not been checked by one of 
his friends, who happened to ftand near, 
and who affured him, that his rank and 
character would not have faved him, had 
he been fo indifcreet, for the enraged po- 
pulace would have cut him in a thoufand 
pieces; whereupon he hid his face in his 
handkerchief, and boxed his own ears more 
for the love of himfelf than from gratitude 


to his Redeemer. 
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fe. PTE Re RX 
HERE are in Spain twelve councils 
of ftate, viz. of War, of Ca/tile, of 
the Inguifition, of the royal orders of Sy. 
Tago, of Arragon, of the Indies, of the 
chamber of Ca/fzle, of the Croz/ade, of the 
State, of Italy, of the Finances and Trea- 
fure, and laftly, that (of no ufe) of Flanders. 


The council of War is compofed of ex- 
perienced: men of various orders, who are 
thought capable of advifing upon that fub- 


ject, and not of any determinate number. 


That of Cafzle has a prefident and fix- 
teen other members, befide a fecretary and 
inferior officers; itis the firft of all the 
councils, and takes cognizance of civil as 
well as criminal matters. The King calls 
this council only our council, to mark its 
_ fuperiority to all others. The prefident is 

| a man 
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a man of great authority, and is treated 


with the utmoft refpect ; nor does he ever 
vifit any body. 


The council of the Inguifition, efta- 
blifhed. by Don Fernando in 1483, has 
an inquifitor general for its prefident, 
who is always a Grandée of the firft con- 
dition; he has fix counfellors, who are 
called apoftolic inquifitors. This court, 
(the power of which has, fortunately: for 
mankind, been of late years greatly abrid- 
ged) has a great numiber of inferior officers, 
as well as: holy /pies, all over the kingdom, 
particularly at Seville, Toledo, Valladolid, - 
Barcelona, and other places, where thefe 
horrid tribunals are fixed; each is governed 
by three counfellors, who, however, are 
dependant on that of Madrid; and to whom | 
they are obliged every month to give a par- 
~ ticular account of what has pafled through 
their hands. ‘Thefe men have not power 
to imprifon a prieft, a religious, nor even 4 
gentleman, without obtaining the confent 

| of 
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of the/fupreme court above; they meet at 
Madrid twice every day, and two of the 


King’s council always attend at the after- 
noon meeting. 


of the council of the ase royal orders — 
of Spain, that of Santiago is the firft;) the 
other two are Ca/atrava and Alcantara. It 
is compofed of:a. prefident, fix counfellors, 
and. other officers. 


; The prefident.of the council of Arragon 
is called the vice chancellor, who is affifted 
by nine counfellors, and inferior officers. 
This council attend tothe public ftate of 
the kingdom of 4rragon, as well as to the 
iflands of Majorca, Ivica, &c. 


The council-of the Indies was eftablifthed 
in 1511, forthe confervation and augmen- 
tation of the new kingdoms difcovered' by 

Columbus in South America, in'1492'; and 
_ where the Spaniards: have at this time four’ 
peoulang nine hundred leagues of land, 

including 
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including Mexico and Peru; land divided 
into many kingdoms and provinces, in 
which they had built, in the year 1670, 
upwards of eight thoufand churches, and 
more than a thoufand convents. They 
have there a patriarch, fix arch-bifhops, 
and thirty-two bifhops, and three tribunals’ 
of the inquifition. This council is com- 
pofed of a prefident, a grand chancellor, : 
and twelve counfellors, a treafurer, fecre- 
tary, advocates, agents, and an infinite 
number of inferior officers. They meet 
twice a week, to regulate all the affairs, 
both by land and fea, relative to that a 
om the King’s: dominions: 


The Fiaait of the peseinith is ebinpovi 
of a prefident, who is called the commif- 
fary general, and who ‘has great’ privileges. 
The clergy are obliged to pay fomething 
annually to it; and if any one finds a purfe 
of money in the ftreets, ‘they are obliged © 
to-deliver it to the fecretary of this council. 


The 
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‘The council of State is compofed of 
men of the firft birth and underftanding 
about the court. The King piefides, and 
is aflifted by the archbifhop of Toledo. 
This council is not confined to any certain — 
number; they meet three times a week, to 
deliberate on the moft important affairs of 
the kingdom. 


The council of Zaly attend to the af-— 
fairs of Naples, Sicily, and Milan; it is 
compofed of a prefident, and fix counfellors, 
three of whom are Spaniards, one Neapoli- © 
tan, one Italian, and one Sicilian; each of | 
which have their feparate charge on the af- 
fairs of thofe countries. | 


The council of Finances and Treafure is” 
compoted of a prefident, who is called pre- 
jfidente de hazienda, that is, fuperintendant 
of the finances; eight counfellors, and a 
ereat number of other officers, befide trea-— 
furers, controllers, &c. who have a great 
T fhare. 
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fhare of the moft important affairs of the. 
nation to regulate; they hear caufes, and: are 
not only entrufted with the treafures of the 
kingdom, but with admuiniftration of juf-. 
tice to ail the king’s fubjects, . -¥ou may 
eafily judge what a number of officers com— 
pofe this council, when I tell. you, that | 
they have twenty- fix treafurers.. 


The council of Flanders have now only ! 
the mame; as the King of England bears 
that. of France.- 
which men, high 1 in office or blood, ob- 


The formal manner 


ferve in paying or receiving vifits, is very 
fingular: the inquifitor-general, for in- | 
ftance, has feveral black lines marked upon 
the floor of his anti- chamber, by which 
he limits the civilities he is to fhew to 
men, according to the rank or office they 
bear: he has his d/ack marks for an em- 
baffador, an envoy, &c. When people 
of condition at Madrid propofe to make a 
vifit, it is previoufly announced bya page, 
to know the day and hour they can be re- 
ceived ; 
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ceived; and this ceremony is often ufed 
on ordinary vifits, as well as thofe of a 
more public nature: the page too has his 
coach to carry him upon thefe errands. I 
have féen the account of a’ vifit made by 
the Cardinal of Arragon to the Admiral of 
Cuftile, the train of which filled the whole 
ftreet ; he was carried by fix fervants in» 
a magnificent chair, and followed by his 
body coach drawn by eight mules, ‘attend- 
ed by his gentlemen, pages, efquires, all 
mounted on horfeback, and arrayed in a 
moft fumptuous manner. Every order of 
men affume an air of importance in Spain. 
I have been affured, that when a fhoemaker 
has been called upon to make a pair of 
thoes, he would not undertake the work 
till he had firit enquired of Dona, his wife, 
whether there was any money in the houfe? | 
if fhe anfwered in the affirmative, he would 
not work. Even the beggars do not give 
up this univerfal privilege, as the follow- 
ing inftance will evince :—A foreigner of 
fathion, who was reading in-a bookfeller’s 

| Bye {hop 
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thop in Madrid, was accofted by one of the 
town beggars, who in an arrogant manner _ 
afked his charity, in terms which implied 
a demand. rather than a favour. The ftran- 
ger made no reply, nor did he take the leaft 
notice, but determined to continue read- 
ing, and difmifs the infolent beggar by his 
filent contempt : this encreafed the beg- 
gar’s hardinefs; he told him, he maight 
find time enough to read: after he had at- 
tended to his requeft, and what he had to 
fay. But ftill the gentleman read on, and 
difregarded. his rudenefs. At length, the 
beggar {tept up to him, and with an air of 
~ the utmoft infolence, at the fame time ta- 
king him hold. by the arm, added, What! 
‘neither charity, nor courtefy? By, this 

‘time, the ftranger loft all patience, and 

was going to correct him for his temerity: 
- =Stop, Sir, (faid the beggar, in a lower 
tone of voice) hear me ;—pardon me, Sir; 
do you not know me? No, certainly ;, re- 
plied the ftranger. But, faid he, you ought, 
for I was fecretary to an embafly in a cer- 
tain 
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tain capital, where we lived. together in 
antimacy ; and then told him his name, 
and the particular misfortunes which had 
reduced him to that condition; he expref- 
fed himfelf with art, addrefs,.and elo- 
quence, and fucceeded in getting money 
from the gentleman, though he could not 
-sconvince -him that -he was his’ old. ace 
yepnendes 


| "Eheté are sin Spain an infinite number. of 
fuch fort of beggars, who are men of fenfe 
and ‘letters, and fo az, fait in the art, that 
they will not be denied. The grand fecret 
of the art of begging is in perfeverance; and 
all the qwel/-bred part-of beggars do not de+ 
fpair, though they have ten refufals. But 
the worft fort of beggars in Spain, are the 
troops of male and. female gipfies : thefe 
are the genuine breed, and differ widely — 
from all other gipfies; and,.I may fay, frota 
all other human beings. In Spain I often 
met troops of thefe: peoples. and when that 
interview happens in -roads very diftant 

fee from 
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from towns or dwellings, the interview is 
not very pleafing ; for they afk as if they 
knew they were: not to be refufed; and, I 
dare fay, often commit murders, when they 
can do it by furprize. . Whenever I faw 
~ -any of thefe people at a diftance, walked 
with a gun in my hand, and near to the:fide 
of my, chaife, where there were piftols 
vifible; and by fhewing them I was not 
afraid, or, at leaft, making them believe 
fo, they became afraid of us. They are 
extremely fwarthy, with hair as black as ~ 
yet; and form a very picturefque {cene un- 
der the fhade of thofe rocks and. trees,» 
* where they {pend their evenings; and live 
in a manner by no means difagreeable, in a 
climate fo fuitable to that ftyle,. where 
bread, water, and idlenefs is certainly pre- 
ferable to better fare and hard labour. It 
4s owing to this univerfal idlenefs that the 
roads, the inns, and every thing, but what. 
is abfolutely necefiary, is neglected; yet; 
bad as the roads are, they are better than 
the pofada, or inns. | E/ falir de la pofitda, 

es 
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es By mejor jorndda,— << the beft part of 9. 
journey, fay the Spaniards, is the getting out 
of the pofada.” For as neither king nor 
‘people are at much expence to make or 
mend the high roads, except juft about the 
capital cities, they are dry or wet, rough 
or fmooth, fteep or rugged, “ait as the wea- 
ther or the foil happens to favour or befoul 
them.— Now, here is a riddle for your 
fon; I know he is an adept, and will foon 
overtake me. 


I’m rough, ’m fmcoth, Pm wet, I’m dry; 
_ My ftation’s low, my title’s high ; 
The King my lawful matter is. 
‘Tm us’d by all, though only his: | 
My: common freedom’s fo well known, 
[am for that a proverb grown, 


» The roads'in Spain are, like thofe in 
Ireland, very xarrow, and the leagues, very 
dong. When I complained to an Irith fol- 
dier of the length of the miles, between 
Kinfale and Cork, he acknowledged the 
truth of my obfervation; but archly added, 

that 
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that though they were /ong, they. were but 
narrow,—-——Three Spanith leagues make 
nearly twelve Englith miles ;. and, confe- 
quently, feventeen Spanith leagues make 
nearly one degree, The bad. roads, fteep 
mountains, rapid rivers, &c. occafion moft 
‘of the goods and merchandize, which are 
carried from one part of the kingdom to 
the other,. to be conveyed on. mule-back, 
and each mule has generally a driver ; and 
as thefe drivers have their fixed ftages from 
pofada to pofada, fo muft the gentlemen 
travellers alfo, becaufe there are no-other 
accommodations on the roads but fuch 
houfes ; the ftables therefore at the po- 
fadas are not ‘only vety large, but the beft 
part of the building, and is the lodging- 
room of man and beaft; all the sruulatence 
fleep there, with. their cloaths on, a cada ae 
bundle of ftraw ; but while your fupper is 
‘preparing, the kitchen is crowded with. a 
great number of thefe dirty fellows, whofe 
cloaths are full of vermin 5 it. would be. 
papell therefore, for even a Bood ceok 


to 


A aE 

to drefs a difh with any decency or clean- 
. Jinefs, were fuch a cook to be found; for, 
exclufive of the numbers, there is gene- 
rally a-quarrel or two among them, and at 
all times a noife, which is not only tire- 
fome, but frequently alarming. Thefe 
people, however, often carry large fums of 
money, and though they are dirty, they 
are not poor nor difhoneft.—I was told in 
France, to beware of the Catalans; yet I 
frequently Jeft many loofe things in and ~ 
about my -chaife, where fifty people lay, 
and never ‘aig any thing. 


When | I congratulated lak in a let- 
ter to my brother, upon finding in Wales 
4 Gentleman of the name of Cooke, whofe 
company; converfation, and acquaintance, 
were fo perfectly pleafing to me; my bro- 
ther obferved, however, that my Welch 
friend was not a Welchman, for, faid he, 
“© there are no Cooks in Wales ;”—but 
this obfervation may be with more juttice 
di to Spain; for I think there are no 

Cooks 
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Cooxs in Spain; but there are, what is bet- 
ter, a great number of honeft, virtuous men: 
I look upon the true, genuine Spaniards to 
be as refpectable. men as any in Europe ; 


and that, among the lower order of them, 


there is more honour and honefty than is 
to be found among more polifhed nations; 
and, I dare fay, there were an hundred Spa- 
niards at Barcelona, had they been as well 
informed about my identity as Meffrs. 


Curtoys and Wombwell, that would have - 


changed my notes, or lent’ me money 
without. Reccgi = 


ie S. The tour through Spain and Por- 
tugal by Upat ap Ruys, grandfather te 
the now Mr. Price of Foxley in Here 
fordthire,. abounds with more falfhoods 


than truths; indeed I have been told i: 


was written, as many modern travels are, © 


over a pipe in, a chimney corner: and J 
hope Mr. Udal never was in Spain, as “‘ one 
> j % ‘ 
_ (fib is more excufable than a thoufand.” 
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LETTER XXXII. 
NISMES. 


ONS Anglos having fent me back 
my paffa-porte, figned by Don Phi- 

“Tipe Cabine, the Captain-General of Bar- 
celona, accompanied by a very kind and 
_ friendly letter, I determined to quit the 
only place in Spain which had afforded me 
pleafure, amufement, and delight. Weac- 
cordingly fat off the next day for Martore/, 
and went to the Three Kings, where our 
Italian hoft, whofe extortions I had com- 
plained of before, received us with a face 

of the utmoft difdain ; and though he had 
no company in his houfe, put us into 

much worfe apartments than thofe we had 

‘been in before. I ordered fomething for 
{upper, and left it to him, as he had given 
us a very good one before; but he was not 
oe determined to Batu us in lodging, 
But 
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but in eating alfo, and fent only four little 
mutton cutlets, fo fmall, that they were 
not fufficient for one, inftead of four per- 
fons; we pretended, however, not to per- 
ceive his infolence, that he might not en- 
joy our punifhment; and the next day, as 
I was defirous of looking about mea little, 
we removed to another po/adz, where, about 
noon, 2 Canon of great ‘ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferment arrived, with a coach, fix mules, 
and a large retinue, to dinner: the Canon 
had no more the marks of a gentleman than 
a muleteer; and he had with him two or 
three perfons, of no better appearance. 
While his dinner, a kind of ol/a, was pre- 
‘paring, I went into the ‘kitchen, where 
the fmell of the rancid oil with which it 
was dreffled, would have dined two or three 
men of moderate or tender fomachs; nor 
had he any other difh. There was behind — 
his coach a great quantity of bedding, bed- 
fteads, &c. fo you will perceive he tra- 
yelled comme il faut. His livery fervants 
were numerous, and had on very fhort: li- 


very 
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very coats, with large fleeves, and ftill 
fhorter waifts. After he had eat a dinner, 
enough to poifon a pack of hounds, he fat 
off in great pomp for Barcelona,—a city I 
pafled the next day with infinite pleafure, 
without entering its unhofpitable gates ; 
which I could not have done, had not Mon/. 
Anglois faved me that mortification by. get- 
ting my paffa porte refrefbed. 1 confefs, 
Sir, that while I pafied under the fortifica-~ 
tions of that city, which the high road 
made neceflary, I felt, I knew not why, a 
terror about me, that my frame is in ge- 
neral a ftranger to; and rather rifqued two 
hours’ night travelling, bad and dangerous 
as the roads were, than fleep within four 
leagues of it; fo that it was ten o'clock 
_ before we got to Martereau, a little city by 
the fea fide, where we had lodged .on our 
way to Barcelona. 'The next day, we pro- 
ceeded on the fame delightful fea coaft we 
had before. pafled, and through the fame 
rich villages, on our way to Girone, Fi~ 
guiere, &c. and avoided that horrid pofada 


where 
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where the Frenchman died, by lying at 2. 
worfe houfe, but better people; but ha- 
' ving bought a brace of partridges, and fome 
red fifhb on the road, we fared f{umptuoufly, 

except in beds, which were ftraw mattraf- — 
fes, very hard, and the room full of wet 
Indian corn; but we were no fooner out of - 
our pofada, than the climate and the beau> 
- tiful country made ample amends for the. 
town and pofada grievances: | 


It is contrary to the law of Spain to 
bring more than a certain quantity of Spa- 
nifh gold or filver out of the kingdom, and 
I had near an hundred pounds in gold du- 
ras, about the fize of our quarter guineas. 
I endeavoured to change them at Figuzere, 
but I found fome very artful, I may fay 
roguifh, fchemes laid, to defraud me, by a 
pretended difficulty to get F rench money, 
and therefore determined to proceed with 
it to ‘fouguiere, the laft village, where it 
was not probable I could find fo much 
‘French money. I therefore had a very 

, : large © 
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large F rench gueie made up, within which 
the greater part of my Spanifh gold was. 
bound; and as the weight made me hold 
up my zéte d’or, the cuftom-houfe officers 
there, who remembered my entrance into 
Spain, found half-a-crown put into their 
hands lefs trouble than examining my bag- 
gage gratis; they accordingly pa/ed me, on. 
my way to Bel/egarde, without even opening 
it; and we found the road up to that for-- 
trefs, though in the month of December, . 
full as good as when- we had paffed it in 
the fummer ; and after defcending on the 
French fide, and crofling the river, got to. 
the little .auberge at Boulou, the fame we 
had held too bad when we went into.Spain, 
even, to eat our breakfaft at; but upon.our 
return, worthy of a place of reft, and we 
accordin gly ftaid there a week: beds with 
curtains, rooms with chimnies, and paper 
windows, though tattered and torn, were 


luxuries we had been unaccuftomed to. 
But 1 muft not omit to tell you, that on 
our road down on the French fide of the 

Pyrenées, 
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Pyrénées, two men, both armed with guns, 
tufhed fuddenly out of the woods, and 
making towards us, afked, whether- we 
wanted a guard? I was walking, perhaps 
fortunately at that time, with my fuzee in 
my hand, and my fervant had a double bar= 
relled piftol in his; and therefore forbid- 
them to approach us, and told them, we 
had nothing to lofe but our lives, and that 
if they did not retire I thould look upon” 
them as people who meant to plunder, ra- _ 
ther. than to protect us: they accordingly 3 
tetired into the woods, and I began to be= 
Heve they had no evil intent; but finding 
an Exempt of the Maréchauffée at Boulou, 
F told him what had paffed, and afked him 
whether his men attended upon that road, 
in coloured cloaths, or any others were al- 
lotted, to protect or guard travellers? He 
affured me there were no fuel people of 
any kind; that his men always moved on 
horfeback, in their proper character, and 
fufpected cur guard would have been very 
troublefome, had i found us off our 
guard; 
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guard; but he did not offer, nor did I afk. 
_ him, to fend after them, though he was a. 
very civil, fenfible man, who had been three 
years on duty in Corfica; and, confequently, 
his company, for the week I ftaid in fuch 
a poor town, was very agreeable. And as. 
_ Monf: Bernard, or fome officer of the Ma-_ 
réchauffée, is always in duty at this town, 
I would advife thofe who enter into Spain, 
by that rout, to procure a couple of thofe. 
_ men to efcorte them up to Bellegarde—an, 
attention that no officer in Franee will re-, 
fufe to: fhew, when it is not incompatible 


with his duty. 


“The ned, water at this town, la a b 
had pafled going. into Spain, was now 
lower-than ufual. .Here too my horfe, as 
well as his-mafter, lived truly in clover 5. 
and though our habitation was humble, 2 
habitation at the very foot of the Pyrenées 
could not but be very beautiful; no part 
of France is more fo; it is indeed a beau- 
tiful and noble fight, to fee the hanging 

U plantations 
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plantations of vines, olives, and mulberry 
trees, warmed by a hot fun on the fides 
of thofe mountains, the upper parts of © 
_ which are covered with a perpetual fnow. 
But beautiful as all that part of the coun- 


try is, there was nota fingle gentleman's 
houfe in the environs. 


After a compleat week’s refrefhment, 
we proceeded to Perpignan to {pend our 
Chriftmas, where we found the Chevaler 
de Maigny and his Lady, who had given 
us the letter of recommendation to the 
French Conful. at Barcelona; who fhewed 
us thofe marks of civility and politenefs, 
French officers in general fhew to ftran-_ 
gers. "There we ftaid a fortnight; and 
Monf. de Maigny got me a confiderable 
profit, in changing my Spanith gold for 
French. 


In this town, I found an unfortunate 
young Irifhman; he had been there three 
months, without a friend or a fhilling in 


y his 
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his pocket; and as he was a man of edu- 
cation and good breeding, I could not fo 
-foon forget my own fituation at Barcelona, 
not to pity his; but what moft induced ine - 
to affift him a little, was, what he feared 
might have had a contrary effect. When 
I afked him his name, he readily anfwered, 
cc R 
he ;—*“* but, as it"is my name, I will wear 
6 at” He-had a well-wifher in the 
town, a French watch-maker, to whom 
he imparted the little kindnefs I had fhewn 
him; and as it was not enough to conduct 
him on foot to the north fide of this king- 
dom, the generous, but poor watch-maker, 

gave him as much as I had done, and he 
fat off with a light heart, though a thin 
pair of breeches, for his own country. He 
had been to vifita rich relation at Madrid; 
and, I believe, did not meet with fo cor-. 
dial a reception there as he expected. 


h; an unfortunate name!” faid 


At this town I drank, at a private gen- 
tleman’s houfe, part of a bottle of the wine 


made 


Cape) 


raade at a little village hard by, called Rios 
Alto; the moft delicious wine I ever tafted: — 
but as the fpot produces but a {mall quan- 
tity, that which is really of the growth is 
very {carce, as well as dear: it has the 
ftrength of full port, om a flavour fupe- 
rior to burgundy, | 
Anaad the principal city of Rofi/- 
lein ; it is well fortified, but the works are . 
in aruinous condition ; the ftreets are nar- 
row and dirty, but the Governor’s, and the 
botannic gardens are worthy: of notice; the 
climate is remarkably fine, and the air pure. 
The Pyrenées, which are at leaft fifteen 
miles diftant, appear to hang in a manner 
over the town: to fee fo much fnow, and 
feel fo much fun, is very fingular. Wood 
is very fearce and dear in that town; I 
frequently faw mules and afies loaded with 
rofemary and lavender buthes, to fell for 
firing. The barbarous language of the 
common people of this province, 1s very 
convenient, as they underftand French, 
and 
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and can make themfelves underftood thro’ 
a great part of Spain; from which king- 
dom. not a day paffes but mules and car- 
riages arrive, except when the heavy rains 
or fnow obftrué& the communication. 
The mules and afies of Spain, and this part _ 
of France, are not only very ufeful but 
_ valuable beafts: the only way to get a va- 
_luable one of either fort from Spain, is, to 
fix upon the beaft, and promife a round 
fum to one of the religious mendicants to 
{muggle it out of the kingdom, who co- 
vers the animal with bags, bafkets, and a 
variety of trumpery, as if he was going 
into France to collect charity ; and paffes, 
either by not being fufpected, or by being 
a Religieux if he is fufpected, 


As we. took exattly the fame rout from 
Perpignan to this town as we went, except 
leaving Cette a few leagues on our left; I 
fhall fay nothing of our return, but that 
we relifhed our reception at the French — 
inns, and the good cheer we found there, 

infinitely 
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infinitely more than as we went; and that 
we were benighted for fome hours: before © 
we got into Montpelier, and caught in the 
moft dreadful ftorm of rain, thunder and © 
lightning I ever was expofed to: I was 
obliged for two hours to hold my horfe’s 
bridle on one fide, as my man did on the 
other, and feel with fticks for the margin _ 
of the road, as it was elevated very high © 

above the marfhy lands, and if the wheel 
had flipped over on either fide, it muft have 
overfet the chaife into the low lands; be- 
fides which, the roaring of the water- 
ftreams was fo great, that I very often 
thought we were upon the margin of fome 
river or high bridge; nor was my fuffering — 
quite over even after I got into the city 
I could not find my former auberge, nor - 
- meet with any body to direct me; and the © 
water-fpouts which fell into the middle of 
thofe narrow ftreets almoft deluged us.— 
My poor horfe, too, found the fteep ftreets, 
_ flippery pavement, and tons of water which 


fell 


Se. 
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fell upon hick as much as he could well 
bear: but, as the old fong fays, 


«* Alas! by fome degree of woe, 
“¢ We every blifs obtain ;’————— 


So we found a good fire and good cheer an 
ample recompence for our wet jackets.— 
It was fo very dark, that though I led my 


_horfe by the head above a league, I could 


but feldom fee him; nor do I remember 
in my whole life to have met with any dif- 


‘ficulty which fo agitated my mind:—no; 


not even at the dar of the Houfe of Lords, 
I did not dread the danger fo much, as the 
idea of tumbling my family over a preci- 
pice, without the power to affift them; 
or, if they were gone, refolution enough to 


follow them. 


Ewp of the First Voutume, 


